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N 1940, PUBLICATION OF THE SERIES 

of Colonial Annual Reports was suspended. The 
Reports now being issued cover the events of the 
first year after the war, and in many cases reference is 
made to progress during the war years. 


All issues in the new series will have a pictorial 
cover and most will contain four pages of illustrations 
and a map of the Dependency concerned. 


It is anticipated that the Series will comprise reports 
on the following Colonies and Protectorates : 


ADEN GIBRALTAR ST. LUCIA 
BAHAMAS GILBERT AND ST. VINCENT 
BARBADOS ELLICE IS. SARAWAK 
BASUTOLAND GOLD COAST SEYCHELLES 
BECHUANALAND GRENADA SIERRA LEONE 
BERMUDA HONG KONG SINGAPORE 
BRITISH GUIANA JAMAICA SOLOMON IS. 
BRITISH KENYA . PROT. 
HONDURAS LEEWARD IS SWAZILAND 
BRUNEI MAURITIUS TONGA 
CAYMAN ISLANDS MALAYAN UNION TURKS AND 
CYPRUS NIGERIA CAICOS IS 
DOMINICA NORTHERN TRINIDAD 
FALKLAND IS. RHODESIA UGANDA 
FIJI NYASALAND ZANZIBAR 
GAMBIA ST. HELENA 


A standing order for selected Reports or for the 
complete series will be accepted by any one of the Sales 
Offices of H.M. Stationery Office at the following 
addresses:—York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
(Post Orders: P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1); 13a, 
Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2; 39-41, King Street, 
Manchester, 2 ; I, St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff ; 
Tower Lane, Bristol, 1 ; 80, Chichester Street, Belfast. 


A deposit of £2 (two pounds) should accompany 
standing orders for the complete series. 
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PART I 


General 


“THE WAR YEARS 


EIGHT years have passed since the publication of an Annual Report on 
Cyprus, years of war which have wrought great changes. Invasion 
threatened, but the threat faded and, apart from a few ill-directed and 
small-scale air attacks, Cyprus saw nothing of active hostilities. Neverthe- 
less, the combat raged in the countries and seas about the island and in 
the air above it, and Cyprus, by herself raising men, by producing and 
furnishing supplies for the armies of the Middle East, made an important 
contribution to the ultimate victory. But the effect of Cyprus upon the 
war was as nothing to the effect of the war on Cyprus. 


The necessity to restrict demands upon external supplies, to encourage 
production, to meet both its own needs and, in such part as might be, 
the needs of the Armed Forces, to construct air fields and camps and to 
engage in the manifold duties of an armed base called for a re-orientation 
of the activities of the whole population. The response was a fine one, 
but not without its compensation, for the expenditure by Government 
and by the Armed Services brought unprecedented wealth into the pockets 
of the people of all classes, which in turn later enabled Government to 
secure greatly increased revenues and to plan for coming years upon a 
basis of greater activity and greater responsibility than was ever possible 
before the war when the needs of Cyprus had, in many directions, 
remained necessarily unfulfilled by an administration which had neither 
the men nor the money to meet them. 


It is difficult to embrace in a single chapter any real account of these 
war years as they may affect the future, and the reader must be content 
with a short note on those developments which appear to the writer as 
of outstanding importance. 


F, Clearly pride of place must be given to the great increase in wealth 
. and the disappearance of general indebtedness which, a decade ago, hung 
~ jike a millstone round the neck of the rural population — natural progress 
| ~ then seemed hopeless. The freedom thus gained was not, however, 
., solely the result of a general increase in prosperity. Government had, 
~ before the event, set in motion the machinery for an amelioration of the 
_ position by the creation of the Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Board.. This 
x Board dealt directly with no less than 20,000 cases of unconscionable 
.; loan agreements. It is difficult to understate its indirect influence upon 

~ ‘rural economy. | 


The millstone removed, it was imperative to prevent its replacement 
and this, to a large extent, was achieved by arrangements for cheap credit 
through the creation of a co-operative movement which now covers 
something approaching 80 per cent of the rural community. 
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The importance of the Island’s rural economy is overriding, and it 
was further advanced during the war by major measures of land reform 
(the Immovable Property, Tenure Registration and Valuation Law and the 
Wills and Succession Law) which had been the subject of study for many 
years. 

Leaving the countryside for the towns, perhaps the most significant 
development in urban affairs has been the growth of an active Trade 
Union movement alongside modern labour legislation and a new Labour 
Department upon conventional lines. In fact, the Labour movement 
has displayed a strong inclination to sacrifice trade unionism to political 
ends, but it is hoped that ultimately it will mature in more responsible 
orthodox fashion. 

The centralization of medical services under State direction, adminis- 
trative arrangements and modern legislation for juvenile delinquents; 
a start in technical education; the introduction of a cosmopolitan 
Government Scholarship Scheme and other projects, mark the war 
years as a period of great advancement. Their full story, however, remains 
to be written, for Cyprus is still busy making its own history, rather 
than recording it. 


. 


1946 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The progress achieved and plans for the future are now recorded in 
a comprehensive report, published in October under the title “Ten Year 
Development Programme for Cyprus’*. This report embraces the 
current programmes of all Departments and brings them together in a 
form which, if pressed forward successfully, should ensure planned 
progress within the financial resources of the colony by a proper 
application of annual revenue, locally raised loans, and the generous 
assistance now assured under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. 
The ten-year plan should be read by all persons interested in Cyprus, 
for it covers practically every branch of the administration, and is as 
much a record of the present position as it is a promise of advancement. 

The cost of carrying out the many development schemes set out therein 
is estimated in round figures at £6,000,000 of which approximately 
£,1,500,000 will be found from annual revenue sources, {3,000,000 from 
loan funds, and £1,500,000 through Imperial assistance. 

The programme also includes a number of possible development 
projects of major importance such as the provision of an island-wide 
electricity supply scheme — involving further expenditure of over 
£,3,000,000; the establishment of a broadcasting station; the inauguration 
of a civil airport; the operation by Government of a steamship service, 
and the establishment of a department of Trade and Industry. Some 
of these projects are already under very active consideration. 

In all questions of development, however, it is essential to build upon 
a foundation of accurate statistical knowledge, and during the year a census 


* Cyprus Government Printing Office — Price 21/- 
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of the island has been taken. This census, the seventh during the period 
of British administration, will achieve results which go far beyond 
anything previously attempted. Apart from providing accurate statistics 
of the population and its distribution in towns and villages, by ages and 
by religions, the 1946 census will supply much more information than 
has been previously available concerning social conditions, particularly 
regarding the occupations of the people, their educational standards, 
their infirmities and their housing conditions. A separate agricultural 
census has also been begun. 

Despite all this preparation for advancement and despite the island’s 
good fortune during the war, the immediate future is not without its 
difficulties — essential supplies are short, the inflationary pressure is 
still great, and the cost of living onerous. A process of re-adjustment 
that may be uncomfortable must be anticipated. It will be enough, 
perhaps, here to note in retrospect that local producers were still able 
in 1946 to dispose, either locally or by export, of their bounteous crops 
at most remunerative prices, while a well-sustained activity persisted 
throughout the year to all branches of trade. There was, however, an 
undue emphasis upon the importation of consumer goods which, though 
helpful in easing the supply position, gave rise to some anxiety that 
accumulated resources are not being used to best advantage. 

The year ended with a general revenue balance of about £450,000, 
despite the transfer to reserve of £250,000 for the future financing of 
development projects. It will emphasise the extraordinary change in the 
last decade to note that this surplus is almost as great as the total public 
expenditure of the colony in 1936 (£761,965). 


Some of the more important aspects of progress during the year may 
be briefly summarised as follows: 


Agriculture 

The nursery gardens established in 1941 continued in full apeciion: 
Many thousands of fruit trees and large quantities of seed were made 
available for local use. £20,000 was obtained from Imperial funds for the 
establishment of six new nurseries; {£12,000 from Imperial funds was 
made available for two deciduous fruit stations; the construction of a 
Sericultural station was begun; new stock for stud purposes were 
purchased; a poultry officer and poultry school was established; £16,000 
was provided from Imperial funds for the purchase of soil conservation 
machinery. 


Irrigation 


The long-term programme continued. £484,000 has so far been provided 
from Imperial funds. A further grant of £380,380 is under consideration. 


Forestry 

Hundreds of thousands of trees were planted — £260,000 was made 
available by His Majesty’s Government and will be spent upon a oie 
= programme: of re-afforestation. : 
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Medical 


Imperial funds were used in the improvement of the sanatorium at 
Kyperounda in the hills by the construction of improved staff quarters 
which are very necessary to offset the rigours of the winter climate. The 
bulk of the building is complete and now only awaits the arrival of some 
equipment from England. 

Imperial funds were also used in the Rural Health Unit Scheme which 
is eventually to become an island-wide service. At present, owing to 
lack of staff, one unit only has been open at Athienou since early 1945, 
and during the year its sphere of operations was extended to further 
villages in the area, and valuable experience gained which will be useful 
when the time comes to open up further units. The unit is now “fully 
operational’. 

Very great interest has been aroused by yet a further scheme which, 
although to be carried on by funds raised locally, was started by a grant 
from Imperial funds, for ridding the island of the anopheles mosquito, 
the carrier of malaria. The eastern end of the island was chosen to start 
the experiment and as a result of an intensive campaign, mainly with the 
use of D.D.T. preparations, it was reported by the end of the year that 
eradication was almost entirely complete. So successful was the 
experiment that the campaign is at once to proceed to take in the remaining 
portions of the island. 


Leprosy 


The colony’s arrangements for handling a small but difficult community 
of lepers were strengthened by the arrival during the year of a lay 
superintendent to take entire non-medical charge. 
Housing 
A scheme for the erection of 103 subsidised standard houses at one of the 
suburban villages of Nicosia, which was undertaken in 1945 by means 
of a free grant of £15,000, was brought to a successful conclusion towards 
the end of the year, and all the houses were leased to working class 
families. The scheme sets a new standard of housing for urban workers. 
Approval in principle has been given for a free grant of £29,000 for 
subsidising further housing for urban works at a cost not exceeding £100 
per house. The municipalities will be responsible for the execution of 
the schemes and the allocation of the houses. 
Training of staff 
The schemes for the training overseas of locally-recruited staff to fill 
responsible posts in the Government service, for which two free grants 
of £8,000 and £30,710 respectively have been made from Imperial sources, 
has continued satisfactorily. The more important scholarships awarded 
during the year included two scholars who were sent to the United 
Kingdom for a five-year course to become chartered accountants; three 
medical officers are taking post-graduate studies, one for a diploma in 
ychological medicine, another a diploma in child health, and the third 
is specialising for work in the schools. A scholar from the Forest 
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Department has started a course of higher specialist training in forest 
engineering. Since the schemes started, 45 scholars in all have been 
chosen. 

Other departmental developments are dealt with in the body of this 
report. 

Political developments | 

It would have been strange had Cyprus remained free from the political 
unrest which has disturbed the whole world since the end of hostilities. 
The years of conflict saw a commendable concentration upon the over- 
riding purpose, but with the end of the war in Europe agitation was 
renewed among the Greek Cypriot community for union with Greece, 
culminating in the despatch to London of a delegation to wait upon the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to present a demand for the cession 
of the island. An appreciation of so controversial a subject would be 
out of place in this report; suffice it to say that the Secretary of State 
in the House of Commons reiterated earlier statements of His Majesty’s 
Government to the effect that no change in the status of the island was 
contemplated, and announced plans for its constitutional development 
which will walk hand in hand with the programme of economic progress. 

The year saw, too, the repeal of the Church Laws to make way for 
the election of an Archbishop of the Autocephalous Church of Cyprus, 
and the return of those persons deported from the island for their part 
in the disturbances of 1931. It is hoped that the way has thus been made 
as clear as possible for political as for economic development. 

The geographical position of Cyprus caused it also to become involved 
in the international problem of Palestine. When Zionist elements 
embarked upon the policy of illegal immigration, humane considerations 
prompted the offer of asylum in Cyprus to the wretched immigrants 
themselves, and at the time of writing this report, many thousands of 
Jews from the ravaged countries of Europe are accommodated in camps 
in the island. Cyprus is not, of course, itself directly concerned with the 
Palestine problem, the asylum offered is purely temporary and until such 
time as a solution has been arrived at by the interested nations, and every 
effort is directed towards ensuring that meanwhile the economic life of the 
people of the island is not adversely affected by the assistance so extended. 

Another problem consequent upon the war and, in part, political, 
which does not find its way readily into the framework of a normal annual 
report, was the resettlement of men released from the Armed Forces. 
This task, common to all countries and incomparably more difficult 
elsewhere, proceeded satisfactorily though it was not, of course, completed. 


PART II 


Chapter I: Population 


THE provisional total of the residential civilian population of Cyprus at 
the census taken on the 10th November, 1946, was 449,490 representing 
a density of 125-9 persons per square mile and consisting of the following: 


Males Females 
222,726 226,764 


Greek Orthodox . Moslems Others 
361,373 80,361 7,756 


The figure of 449,490 gives an index of 240-7 as compared with 100 
of the first census of Cyprus taken in 1881. Since the last census taken 
in April, 1931, there has been an increase of 101,531 persons, representing 
29-2 per cent in approximately 154 years. The increase may be estimated 
roughly as being 18 per cent during the last decade. 


The distribution of population as disclosed by the 1946 census was very 
much as would have been expected from previous tendencies. Nicosia 
and Famagusta districts continued to attract an increased population; 
Paphos, Kyrenia and Larnaca to lag behind. 


The growth of the six district towns, observed before 1931, has been 
intensified during the intercensal period, and they now contain 21-5 per 
cent of the population of Cyprus, or, if the villages within a radius of 
five miles of each town are taken into account, this urban and suburban 
population amounts to over 30 per cent. In particular, the Nicosia suburban 
villages have doubled in size since 1931. Of the six towns, Famagusta 
continues to show the highest rate of increase and has now overtaken 
Larnaca in population. 


Despite the attraction of the towns, villages generally and the larger 
villages in particular have continued to increase rapidly in population. The 
total number of villages under the Village Authorities Laws is now 627, 
with an average population of 563 as compared with 235 and 183 in 1881. 


The drift to the towns continues to be predominantly a movement of 
the Greek-Orthodox population, but the Turks, previously more static, 
have now joined in the movement. 


The excess of females over males, which was a feature of the 1931 
census, exists in 1946, but was to some degree checked by the war which 
cut down emigration. All the towns, except Larnaca, show an excess of 
males, while virtually all the rural areas show an excess of females. The 
overall ratio of females to males is 1018 : 1000. 
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Chapter II: Occupations, Wages, Labour 
Organization 


OCCUPATIONS AND WAGES 


Tue bulk of the population are engaged in agriculture either as independent 
peasant farmers or to a less extent as labourers. Many holdings are, 
however, too small to provide continuous employment, and a considerable 
proportion of peasant farmers and labourers work only part of the year 
in industry, mining, or public works. Thus, although the number of 
persons in Cyprus entirely dependent on wages is relatively small, the 
number partly dependent is considerable. 


Current comparative wage rates are: 
Average rates of wages 


A B 
i sala 1945 1946 1945 1946 
Men | 

Bakers .. 28> wy see 12/- = 12/- lij- . 11j- 
Barbers. . “te a — — 6/6 7/- 
Blacksmiths .. = 13/- —13/- 9/6 10/- 
Button workers ae — — 8/6 8/6 
Carpenters... i 12/- _14/- 9/- 10/- 
Chauffeurs... ss 11/44 11/6 10/— = 10/3 
Cooks .. be ad 10/- — 10/- 8/- 8/—- 
Masons 13/- 16/- — 10/- = 13/- to 15/- 
Mechanics and Electricians 12/3 14/- 9/- 10/6 
Printers. . - ee 14/- 15/6 10/6 12/- | 
Shoemakers .. se 11/6 12/- 9/6 10/- 
Tailors . ot a 11/6 = 12/- 9/44 10/44 
Woodcutters .. 12/- = 13/- 10/44 12/- 


N.B. “A” presente specially skilled craftsmen 
““B” represents skilled artisans 


Miners and certain other employees are employed where piece work 
is the practice; their average daily earnings range from 7/-— to 11/-. 
The average daily earnings of women workers range from 4/— to 6/-. 


Government maintgins an official index of the cost of living which on 
the 31st December, 1946, stood at 249, against the 1939 level of 100. No 
attempt has been made to compile a separate index for higher income 
groups. The cost of board and lodging at an hotel is from £22 to {25 a 
month as against {12 in 1939. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The staff of the Labour Department has been considerably augmented 
in recent years to enable it to deal effectively with the growth of labour 
problems. The Commissioner of Labour is assisted by four Labour 
Inspectors and two clerks, while the two Labour Exchanges at Nicosia 
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and Limassol are each staffed by an officer in charge, an investigator 
and a clerk. The registration of trade unions is carried out by a separate 
officer, the Registrar of Trade Unions. 

The trade union movement has grown rapidly and has now a 
membership of some 14,000. There are three groups of unions — the 
“old” trade unions known officially as the Pancyprian Federation of 
Labour with a membership of 11,114, the “‘new’ trade unions known 
as the Cyprus Workers’ Confederation with a membership of 1,031, and 
the Turkish Trade Unions with a membership of 839. In addition, there 
are eight independent trade unions with a membership of 624. 

This growth of the trade union movement has been successful in 
raising the standard of living of its members and improving the general 
conditions of their employment. There is every reason to believe that 
if it concentrates upon its legitimate aspirations, instead of exhausting 
its energy in political activity, trade unionism can render great service 
to its members and to Cyprus as a whole. 

The number of labour disputes reported to the Labour Department 
during the year was 41, against 30 in 1945, 20 in 1944, 28 in 1943, and 40 
in 1942, but in only 22 cases did strikes take place. Of these strikes, 
which were mostly for increased wages, ten proved successful, six met with 
complete failure, four were staged as “‘protest’’ strikes, and two were 
still in progress at the end of the year. Although organised workmen 
offered their employers an interval to consider their demands and an 
opportunity to discuss them, they did not usually call upon the services 
of the Labour Department until an impasse had been reached and 
intervention had less chance of success. It is gratifying to record that 
no incidents of violence or intimidation were reported. 

The following labour legislation was prepared or enacted during the 
year — : 

The Shop Assistants (Barbers, Hairdressers and Restaurant Employees) 
Order, 1946, fixing the hours at which barbers’ and hairdressers’ shops 
are required to be closed, and also the time at which the weekly half- 
holiday of restaurant employees should begin. 

New regulations concerning the conditions of service in hotels came 
into operation in July. These provide, inter alia, for the reduction of the 
hours of work of hotel employees from 11 and 10 to 9 a day. 

Early in the year a committee drafted regulations under the Trades 
and Industries (Regulation) Laws providing for safety precautions, 
structural requirements and general improvements of conditions in 
factories and workshops on the lines of the United Kingdom Factory Act 
of 1937, but these were still under consideration at the end of the year. 

Some preparatory work was done in connection with proposed legis- 
lation prohibiting night work in bakeries, and proposals were also made 
for an Order in Council under the Shop Assistants Law 1942, specifying 
the weekday on which different classes of shops should close in the 
afternoon once a week. 

The following is a comprehensive list of laws and regulations concerning 
conditions of labour: 
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The Employment of Children and Young Persons Laws, 1932 to 1944. 
The Employment of Women (during the night) Laws, 1932 to 1938. 
The Employment of Women (in Mines) Law, 1936. - 

The Summer Afternoon Recess Law, 1938. 

The Employment of Female Domestic Servants Law, 1939, 

The Docks (Regulation) Law, 1939. 

The Docks (Amendment) Regulations, 1939 and 1940. 

The Trades and Industries (Regulation) Laws, 1937 and 1942. 

The Mines Regulations (Amendment) Laws, 1882 to (No. 2) 1938. 
The Mines Regulations, 1926 and 1931. 

The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Law, 1941. 

The Trade Disputes (Conciliation, Arbitration and Inquiry) Law, 1941. 
The Minimum Wage Law, 1941. 

‘The Shop Assistants Law, 1942 to 1945. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Laws, 1942 to (No. 2) 1944. 

The Hotels (Conditions of Service) Regulations, 1946. 


Chapter III: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue and expenditure under the main heads has, for the last three 
years, been as follows: 


Revenue 
1944 1945 1946 
Head I f f 

Customs : ee 609,376 819,154 1,759,358 
Excise and Licence. . 495,286 586,104 556,434 
Miscellaneous Receipts 439,132 388,051 580,762 
Income Tax 542,415 536,156 488,722 
Colonial Development and | 

Welfare Grants . . 161,720 189,118 222,413 
Interest on Government 

Moneys .. 104,942 123,032 198,423 
Fees of Court or Office, pay- 

ments for specific Services 126,822 159,875 170,733 
Stamp Duties ; 73,315 96,562 136,112 
Immovable Property Tax . 130,016 86,078 86,334 

‘ieee 

Miscellaneous 1,694,248 1,444,946 1,504,049 
Colonial Development and 

Welfare Grants .. — — 265,031 
Reserve for Development .. — — 250,000 
Education 197,504 213,131 245,167 
Defence and War Measures 346,346 197,237 192,575 
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Expenditure (continued) | 
1944 1945 1946 
Public Works Annually £ £ £ 
Recurrent - a 153,587 214,081 179,825 
Police t ais - 100,976 118,363 167,074 
Medical... 3 ss 125,291 165,041 158,702 
Public Debt Charges e% 86,518 109,611 129,812 
Administration _... - 89,874 108,584 113,726 
Totals of revenue and expenditure for the last three years are: 
Year Revenue Expenditure Balances 
£ £ £ 
1944 3,489,554 3,693,688 —204,134 
1945 3,554,819 3,525,410 + 29,409 
1946 4,517,132 4,001,978 +515,154 


PUBLIC DEBT 


The Colony’s public debt on 31st December, 1946, amounted to 
£3,457,889 5s Od represented by the following loans: 


(a) Funded Debt 











When Gross Rate Sinking Fund 
Designation raised | Tmount of of at 31st 
| loan interest | December 1946 
£ per cent £ Ss p 
4%, Inscribed Stock, | | 

1956-1966 .. | 1932 615,000 4 148,632 12 3 
3% (Inter-colonial) 

Stock, 1972 .. | 1938 207,300 3 67,659 18 1 
Premium Bonds, 1945 

(Local issue) ..| 1945 500,000 — 16,950 19 4 

(5) Unfunded Debt 
eer Total amount | Rate of Amount 
ik sei raised interest repaid 
£ 8 p | percent £ 8 p 
2% Loan from H.M. 

Government... 5,000 0 0 2 289 2 § 
War Loan, 1943 | 8 500,000 0 0 1 11,160 0 0 
War Loan, 1944 | § 500,000 0 0); — 6,770 0 0 
ae Loan, q 1,130,589 5 0 3 163,482 0 0 

943 , 





The above statement does not include short-term borrowings on Cyprus 
Treasury Bills in respect of which there were liabilities to the extent of 
£332,000. | 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
The Statement of Balances, excluding Special Funds and the Public 
Debt, showed a general revenue balance of £556,561 arrived at as 
follows: 


Assets: £ 
Cash .. a3 i ss as 890,235 
Advances me os os ee 1,127,615 
Investments .. és ae wd 63,076 
ea £2,080,926 
Liabilities: 
Balances of Special Funds, etc, in 
hands of Treasurer by be 440,095 
Deposits cs 752,665 
Remittances in Transit (net) - 168 
Treasury Bills ae : 5 331,437 £1,524,365 
£556,561 


The amount of £440,095 representing balances of Special Funds, etc. 
in the hands of the Treasurer is made up as follows: 


Special Funds on deposit .. = £7,578,066 
Investments on account of Special Funds - £7,137,971 
£440,095 


CUSTOMS TARIFF | 
The following figures show the relative import duties charged: 


Values of . 
tmports Duty . 
Specific. . i 2,105,477 948,671 
Ad valorem (ranging ‘from 3 to 100 
per cent) . ns 3,377,034 666,770 
Free of duty . xe iG 7 2,649,320 _ 


£8,131,831 £1,615,441 


MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION 


The main heads of taxation are those detailed in the first part of this 
section. 
(i) Excise and stamp duties 
Excise duty is payable as under: 
Manufactured tobacco, in addition to the import duty, {1 14s 3d 
per oke. 
The total amount of excise duty paid on tobacco during the year 
was £381,098. 
Matches manufactured and sold in Cyprus: 
Equal to the rate of Customs import duty payable for the time 
being on matches of British Empire origin imported into the Colony. 


A3 
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A match factory was opened at Nicosia at the beginning of the 
year. The total amount of excise duty paid on matches during the year 
was £3,531. 

Playing cards manufactured and used in Cyprus: 

Two-thirds of the import duty payable on playing cards of British 
Empire origin imported into Cyprus. 

At present there is no local manufacture of playing cards. 

(ii) Licences and fees 

Licences and fees are required for the sale by retail of tobacco and 
intoxicating liquors, and for certain other special permits and services 
such as sponge and boat licences; fees in respect of animals examined by 
the veterinary authorities prior to shipment. 

The sum of £14,815 was paid during the year for licences for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, and £4,008 for tobacco selling. 
(111) Stamp duties 

In addition to stamp duties on cheques, agreements, receipts, etc, fees 
are collected in stamps in respect of services such as the registration of 
clubs, firearms, and patents, the issue of passports, etc. The sum of 
£136,112 was credited to revenue during the year in respect of stamp 
duties not adjusted to other pias items of revenue. 


(iv) Income tax 


Collections from income tax and estate duties amounted to £488,722 
and £33,020 respectively. 

Income tax was imposed for the first time in 1941, and is levied in the 
orthodox manner upon the chargeable income of any person for the year 
preceding the year of assessment. Relief is given for children and life 
assurance or pension fund premiums. The tax is based on a graduated 
scale which rises more steeply as the higher incomes are reached. A 
differentiation is made in favour of married taxpayers. 

Companies and similar bodies pay at a flat rate of seven shillings four 
and one-half piastres and deduct the tax so paid from any dividends 
declared; credit is then given to the shareholder for the tax thus paid 
in calculating his individual tax liability. 

The following table gives examples of the tax liability on various incomes 
at the current rates of tax: 


Tax payable by 





£ £8 Pp 
150 Nil 
250 1 10 0 
500 16 0 0 
1,000 61 0 0 
2,500 502 10 0 
5,000 1,967 10 0 
10,000 5,662 10 0 
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(v) Estate duty 

Estate duty was introduced in 1942 and is leviable on the estate of any 
deceased person at rates based on a graduated scale by which the rates 
increase with the size of the estate. Relief is given in respect of quick 
succession where the property consists of immovable property or a business. 


The following table gives examples of the estate duty on various estates 
at the current rates: 


Net value of estate Estate duty payable 
500 Nil 
1,000 10 
2,500 40 
5,000 140 
10,000 715 
15,000 1,615 
25,000 3,845 
50,000 9,995 
100,000 23,595 


Chapter IV: Currency and Banking 


THE currency in circulation on 31st December, 1946, was as follows: 
«4 Currency notes (£5, £1, 10/-, 5/-, 2/-, 1/- and 3 piastres) 


= $5,855,543 

(5) Cotns 
s Pp 
Silver (45, 18, 9, 44 and 3 piastre pieces) .. 270,000 0 0 
Cupro-nickel ) (Piastre, a ae 30,000 0 0 
Copper half-piastre and és aa 7,449 12 0 
Bronze quarter-piastre) ([.. Ss 54,780 0 0 


Note — The Cyprus pound is equal to the pound sterling and is divided 
into 180 piastres, 9 piastres=1 shilling. 


The chief Banks in Cyprus are the Ottoman Bank, Barclays (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) Bank Ltd, the Ionian Bank, the Bank of Athens, 
the Bank of Cyprus Ltd, the Popular Bank of Limassol Ltd, the Popular 
Bank of Paphos Ltd, the Turkish Bank of Nicosia Ltd, and the Agricultural 
Bank of Cyprus Ltd. 


There were no important developments in the fields of currency and 
banking during the year. 
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Chapter V: Commerce 


Cyprus imports chiefly manufactured goods and exports mainly agri- 
cultural produce and minerals. Trade during the year under review 
showed an adverse balance of £3,929,531. 


IMPORTS 


The total value of civil imports (excluding specie) during the year was 
£8,131,831, as against £5,330,260 in 1945, an increase of {2,801,571 or 
52°56 per cent. The following table shows the value of the principal civil 


imports during the years 1945 and 1946 — 1945 1946 
Class of Merchandise £ £ 
Food, drink and tobacco Ses ie 2,578,984 2,540,530 
Raw materials and articles mainly 
unmanufactured ia 443,315 498,211 
Articles wholly or seed manufactured 2,305,410 5,084,703 
Animals, not for food . — 265 
Bullion .. ‘ é ep ste 2,551 8,122 


Total 5,330,260 8,131,831 
Percentages of total civil imports provided by Empire and foreign 


countries for the years 1945 and 1946 — 19 45 19 46 
United Kingdom and other ae of the 

British Empire a 60-98 64-02 

Foreign countries - = sd 39-02 35-98 


Imports from the British Empire increased by £1,955,383. The increase 
in imports from the United Kingdom was chiefly ‘due to cigarettes, iron 
and steel manufactures, hardware and cutlery, electrical goods, machinery, 
textiles, motor cars and motor car chassis, whereas petrol and petroleum 
accounted for the increased imports from Palestine. There was a decrease 
in imports from Australia, Canada and India. 


Iron and steel, glass and glassware, and textiles were the items causing 
the increase in imports from Belgium; leaf tobacco, olives, books and 
empty bottles, from Greece; butter, machinery and textiles, from Italy; 
timber, cooking stoves and matches, from Sweden; beans and peas, nuts, 
leaf tobacco, cigarettes and charcoal, from Turkey; and wheat, flour, 
and lubricating oils, from the United States of America. 


Reduced imports of groundnut oil and leather sole caused the decline 
in imports from Egypt; and barley from Libya and Iraq. 


EXPORTS 
The total value of exports of merchandise was £4,202,300, as against 


£,3,532,787, an increase of £669,513 or £18-95 per cent. The following 
table shows the value of principal exports during the years 1945 and 
1 
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1945 1946 
Class of Merchandise £ £ 
Food, drink and tobacco vi si 1,838,494 2,192,427 
Raw materials and articles mainly 
unmanufactured : 903,988 1,188,702 
Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 621,447 678,269 
ie not for food . : 168,858 142,902 
Bullion... , 33 ‘4 Ss — — 


Total 3,532,787 4,202,300 


The total value of exports to the United Kingdom rose by £249,342, 
the commodities principally responsible being carobs (whole and kibbled) 
seed, gum, grape juice, leaf tobacco, wine, asbestos, terra umbra, reeled 
silk and artificial teeth. 

Exports to France increased by £265,428, chiefly pyrites, raisins and 
carobs. Increased shipments of potatoes raised the value of exports to 
Greece, of carobs to Algeria, and of goat and sheep skins to the United 
States. Pyrites, oranges, sheep skins and yellow-leaf tobacco were items 
responsible for the increased exports to Belgium, and asbestos and carob 
juice to Denmark. 


Exports to Palestine and Egypt decreased considerably. 


Chapter VI: Production 


AGRICULTURE 

Cyprus is predominantly an agricultural country, farming being the 
economic backbone and the main occupation of its people. Agricultural 
holdings vary considerably in size and are composed mainly of scattered 
plots. Large holdings (chiftliks) are few and are mostly sub-divided and 
leased to tenants. The land is normally worked by the peasant and his 
family, little hired labour being employed except at harvest time. The 
scarcity of labour during the war years accompanied by increases in wages 
and the reduction of working hours has stimulated peasants to co-operate 
in the use of labour-saving agricultural machinery particularly for 
harvesting. During the war the Government undertook the marketing 
of certain staple agricultural products of which a number are still under 
its control. Of the remaining crops, some, such as carobs, are sold through 
co-operative organisations. In 1946 agricultural products obtained on the 
whole remunerative prices. 

1946 was a satisfactory crop year. The 1945-46 winter rainfall was 
adequate and well dispersed. Despite the scarcity of fertilisers the main 
crops varied from normal to good, the only notable failure being olives. 

The condition of livestock was also satisfactory till late in the summer 
when owing to the lateness of the rains, grazing for sheep and goats became 
short. Some losses occurred among flocks which were not hand fed. 
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Stomatitis (blue tongue) occurred in various areas, but as a result of the 
investigations carried out by the Veterinary Service in recent years, it 
was possible to check the outbreak by vaccination. 


Wheat 


Wheat production was above average and was estimated at 24,000,000 
kiles (a kile=approximately 56 lb.). The price to the grower was fixed 
by Government at 6 piastres per oke (an oke=2% Ib.). 


Barley 
The barley crop was well above average and was estimated at 2,600,000 
kiles. The price fixed by Government was 4 piastres per oke. 


Legumes 


Vetches and broad beans also yielded well and a surplus of the latter 
was exported. There was an increase in the area of haricot beans and 
cowpeas grown in the summer and production was satisfactory. 


Flax and linseed 


The area of flax grown for fibre, never very large, was reduced during 
the war but is now increasing. The price of linseed was high and 156 
tons were exported. 


Potatoes 


The area planted with potatoes increased considerably during the war 
years, and showed little reduction in 1946 in spite of inadequate supplies 
of fertilisers and of imported seed of the standard variety, ‘‘Up-to-Date’’, 
grown in Cyprus. The 1946 crop was estimated at 26,000 tons, of which 
about 19,000 tons were exported. 


Onions 
There was some increase both in the area and yield of onions. Total 


production was approximately 4,000 tons, and exports amounted to just 
over 3,000 tons. 


Cotton 


Conditions for cotton cultivation were not altogether favourable. 
Production was estimated at 1,000 tons. The new Government Cotton 
Spinning Factory absorbed all the accumulated stocks at prices regulated 
according to quality. The variety “Coker 100”, introduced by the 
Department of Agriculture, was extensively grown and produced first 
quality lint. 


Cumin and aniseed 

In spite of exhortations to concentrate on essential crops, the area of 
cumin and aniseed grown increased considerably and production was fairly 
satisfactory. ‘The demand was good for cumin but poor for aniseed. 
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Tobacco 


In spite of past warnings not to grow excessive areas of tobacco, it is 
estimated that 875 tons (probably a record) were’ produced although 
climatic conditions were not altogether favourable. At the end of the 
year growers were experiencing difficulty in selling at remunerative prices. 
Vines | 
For the past four years bonuses have been offered to growers to compensate 
them for loss of crop during the period necessary for the conversion of 
their vineyards to superior varieties, but owing to the high prices that 
have been obtainable for vine products produced from the common 
types of grapes, little interest has been shown in the scheme. Nevertheless 
the demand for plants of superior varieties showed a considerable increase 
during 1946, and all available supplies at agricultural stations were 
disposed of. 

The production of fresh grapes in 1946 was estimated at 120 million 
Ib.; there were no exports. Raisin making was extensively carried out, 
and the large increase in sultana production of recent years was maintained. 
Although a quota of wines was exported to the United Kingdom, the 
principal markets were still in the Mediterranean region. Exports of 
wine in 1946 amounted to slightly more than 1,000,000 gallons. Approxi- 
mately 210,000 gallons of spirits were also exported. 


Carobs 


Production was estimated at 52,000 tons of which 43,000 tons were 
exported. The export demand. was very satisfactory and prices obtained 
were high, reaching £14 per ton. Carob growers pooled their production 
through a Co-operative Society. 


Olives 

The setting of the fruit was poor. The estimated production of olives 
was 6,250 tons and of olive oil 800 tons. The establishment of a number 
of mills equipped with modern machinery had led to an improvement 
in the quality of oil produced. Owing to the poorness of the crop, prices 
for both fruit and oil were high. Nearly 50,000 olive trees were planted 
during the year. 

Deciduous fruit 


Production of cherries and plums was good, but the quality of apricots 
suffered from insect attack. The apple and pear crops were fair but 
export was almost negligible. There was a fairly good production of 
almonds, with a good export demand early in the year at high prices. 
High prices were also obtained for figs, the processing of which has greatly 
improved in recent years. 

Owing to the considerable interest in the cultivation of deciduous fruit, 
the Department of Agriculture’s station at Trikoukkia had proved 
incapable of meeting the demand for planting material. Two new sub- 
stations were therefore established at Saitta and Galata, and were rapidly 
developed during the year. These should enable the Department again 
to meet in full the demand for grafted plants. 
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Vegetable seeds 


An important feature of the year was the progress made in the development 
of a vegetable seed export industry. After preliminary trials and the visit 
of an expert from the United Kingdom during the war years, it was 
decided to attempt vegetable seed growing for firms in the United Kingdom 
by farmers under contract. A Seed Production Officer was appointed, 
and the Department of Agriculture entered into contracts with seed 
firms to grow for seed a variety of vegetables, especially cauliflower, 
lettuce and carrots from stock supplied by them. As far as possible, the 
Department let out sub-contracts to farmers. After a year of slow progress 
in 1945, when only approximately £250 worth of seed was exported, a 
consignment of eight different kinds and worth nearly £6,000 was shipped 
in October, 1946, to 15 firms. Prospects for expansion appear good. 


Sericulture 


The production of silkworm eggs for export was established as a minor 
industry during the war as the result of demand from India and other 
countries. 

The quantity of silkworm eggs available for the 1946 season was 
14,261 oz. of which owing to a sudden falling off in demand from abroad, 
only 1,500 oz. were exported and 5,430 oz. were reared locally, the 
producers being compensated for the remainder under a guarantee given 
by Government. The quantity of eggs produced in 1946 for rearing in 
the 1947 season was 6,270 oz. 128,000 okes of cocoons were produced 
most of which were reeled by hand for local use. The only silk filature, 
situated at Yeroskipos, near Paphos, operated for a short period only 
owing to lack of sufficient quantities of cocoons. 


Plant protection 


Locusts were again troublesome in 1946 but probably less so than in 
1945. Netted locusts were purchased as usual, and a considerable pro- 
portion of the infested area was treated with a Gammexane-bran bait 
which proved very effective. The routine campaign was carried out 
against hornets. 

Control measures against insect pests of fruit trees were continued. 
Fumigation of citrus trees was not carried out, but a greater amount of 
spraying with white oil emulsions was done than in 1945. Dusting of citrus 
trees against rustmite was again carried out on a large scale. The Limassol 
area infected with mussel scale (Lepidosaphes beckit) remained in quarantine. 
Cottony cushion scale (Icerva purchast) has spread beyond the original 
area of infection but is kept under control by the introduced predator. 
Damage was caused to most kinds of fruit by the Mediterranean Fruit Fly 
{Ceratitis capitata), but traps were unobtainable, as was also sugar for a 
bait spray which in a small demonstration was shown to be effective. 

Attack by Grape Bud Moth (Zygena ampelophaga) was on a much 
smaller scale than the severe attack of the previous year. Vegetable seed 
‘crops were attacked by various pests but no serious damage was caused. 

The only notable outbreak of plant disease was a sharp attack of 
peronospora of the vine (Plasmopara viticola) in a limited area of Paphos 
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District. Stocks of copper sulphate having been exhausted during the 
war, it proved very difficult to obtain supplies to combat this outbreak. 
Arrangements have been made to maintain emergency stocks of this 
chemical. 


_ Bunt of wheat (Tilletia caries and T. fetans) was rather more extensive 

than usual, which may have accounted for the increased interest shown 
in seed disinfection. A considerable quantity of copper and mercuric 
seed dressings was sold to farmers and seed-treating machines were 
available on loan. 


Sclerotinia sclerotiorum was recorded attacking cauliflowers grown 
for seed, and may prove troublesome to the growing seed industry. The 
fungus also attacked carrots in the field and was responsible for a 
destructive seed bed rot of lettuces. 


Lime-sulphur for spraying vegetables and fruit trees against various 
species of mildew was prepared as required at the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s plant at Famagusta. 


Agricultural experimental work and education 


The Agricultural Department maintains a Central Experimental Farm 
at Morphou, which is devoted mainly to arable crops, a stock farm at 
Athalassa where animal husbandry investigations are carried out, deciduous 
fruit stations at Trikoukkia, Galata and Saitta, a vine experiment station 
at Saitta, an experimental citrus grove at Famagusta, and an experimental 
carp pond at Syrianochori. Trials of exotic and local varieties of various 
crops are conducted in these stations, and in addition, some trials are 
carried out on the holdings of individual farmers. During 1946, experi- 
ments were in progress covering the manurial requirements of various 
crops, the basic factors influencing soil fertility in Cyprus, and comparisons 
between different methods of cultivation for cereals. Breeding and 
selection work designed to improve the strains grown in Cyprus were in 
progress for wheat, cotton, sesame and yellow-leaf tobacco. Trials were 
also carried out with Virginian tobacco, aimed at finding some of the 
factors which adversely affect the quality of Virginian leaf grown in the 
island. 


During 1946 the Education Department took over responsibility for 
the organisation of school gardens. 


The staff of the Agricultural Department while on tour gave lectures 
and talks to farmers’ clubs and rural organisations. A number of 
agricultural shows were held during the year. Courses in a variety of 
agricultural subjects were arranged for ex-Servicemen at different stations 
of the Department, but the response was disappointing. 


Animal husbandry 
The Government Stock Farm, 250 acres in extent and situated at Athalassa 
four miles from Nicosia, is the centre of the Agricultural Department's 
animal husbandry branch. The following are the main breeds of livestock 
kept at the farm: 


A4 
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Dairy shorthorn cattle, large black pigs, Maltese, Damascus and local 
“tethered” goats, fat-tailed sheep, and Rhode Island Red, Light Sussex 
and “Cyprus Black” poultry. Surplus male stock is either issued on loan 
to breeders (in the case of bulls, boars and goats) or sold at reasonable 
prices. Experimental work has been reduced during the war years, but 
- production records and various forage crop trials have been continued. 
With the exception of one Irish Draught stallion imported at the end 
of 1946, no new stock has been imported since 1940, and new blood is 
urgently required. 

In addition to the Stock Farm, seven Stud Stables are maintained at 
which Thoroughbred and Irish Draught stallions, jack donkeys, bulls 
(dairy and native breeds), large black boars and goats are kept at stud. 
Breeders are thus able, for a nominal fee, to have the use of the best 
sires in the island. Furthermore, a system of maintaining stud animals 
on loan to individual breeders and granting premia to owners of approved 
jack donkeys is in force, and has led to considerable improvement, 
especially in pig breeding. 

The following stud animals were on loan in 1946: 

Twenty bulls, four jack donkeys, 36 boars and 16 goats, while premia 
were paid in respect of ten jack donkeys. 

Dairying has increased considerably in recent years, and there are 
now over 1,100 dairy cattle in the island. So great is the demand that 
prices of dairy cows are now exceptionally high. Except at the Government 
Stock Farm, milk recording is not practised, but some good yields are 
obtained. Average yields obtained at the Government Stock Farm over 
recent years have varied from: 


860-950 gallons per cow 
264-712 Ib. per goat 
106-140 Ib. per ewe 
The 1946 census of livestock gave the following figures, those for 
1944-1945 being shown in parentheses: 


1946 (1944-45) 
Horses ts Wes 4,725 (4,252) 
Mules eX a 10,356 (11,438) 
Donkeys .... 52,872 (60,180) 
Cattle us bus 34,588 (41,455) 
Sheep a - 315,300 (330,871) 
Goats sti ns 204,378 (224,054) 
Pigs ‘a x 35,198 (33,451) 
Camels = at 821 (916) 


The reduction in all classes, except horses and pigs, is due to heavy 
demands for meat, and to the export of 3,434 mules and 7,640 donkeys 
during the last two years. 

To obviate any shortage within the Colony, exports of animals and 
animal products were controlled. The total value of agricultural exports 
was £379,341, viz. animals £144,729, hides and skins £132,446, cheese 
£61,373, and wool £40,793. 
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Veterinary service 

The condition of livestock during the first half of the year was satisfactory. 
Pasture was good and the high prices for milk and cheese induced flock 
owners to give supplementary feeding on an increased scale. In the 
second half of the year rain in August and September did much damage 
to the dried natural pasture, and the dry spell which followed in late 
October and November produced conditions unfavourable to flocks and 
necessitated hand feeding on a liberal scale. Satisfactory rainfall in 
December produced good, though belated, growth of pasture. 

During the last quarter of the year, stomatitis (blue tongue) of sheep 
occurred in some 38 areas in Famagusta, Larnaca and Kyrenia districts. 
The disease was controlled by the use of vaccine prepared in the 
Government of South Africa Veterinary Laboratories, Onderstepoort, 
and losses were small. 

Over 625,000 animals were inoculated with anthrax vaccine. This 
annual treatment, which has been compulsory and free of charge for 
many years, has succeeded in reducing the losses from anthrax, previously 
amounting to £20,000 per annum, to a negligible amount. 

The cattle warble fly appears to have been completely eradicated. 
Rare cases of occurrence of goat warble fly larvz in cattle are observed 
for reporting of which rewards of £1 each are paid. Only 12 rewards 
were claimed in 1946. | 

Bovine tuberculosis and contagious abortion of cattle (Bang’s disease) 
which were eradicated some years ago have not recurred. Dairy herds 
are registered under the Dairies and Cowsheds Regulations 1938. The 
improved supply of building and other material has enabled further steps 
to be taken for the hygienic production of milk. 


FISHERIES 


Fishing is being protected on a much larger scale than formerly. 248,186 
okes of an estimated value of £68,770 were caught during the year; 340 
rowing boats and nine trawlers manned by about 1,000 persons were 
engaged. 

An experimental carp pond established by Government in 1945 has 
not proved an attractive economic proposition at the present cost of 
feeding stuffs. i 

FORESTRY 


The total area of delimited State Forest is 398,080 acres (approximately 
622 square miles) representing 90 per cent of the forests of the island 
and 17-35 per cent of their total area. Of this some 530-37 square miles 
are Main Forests and plantations; the remainder is classed as Minor 
Forests, consisting of poor scrub growth used as fuel and grazing grounds. 

The forests are of great importance for water catchment and for 
protection against soil erosion, while at the same time they provide 
necessary supplies of timber and fuel for local markets. In the poorly 
timbered countries of the Middle East the Cyprus forests constitute a 
very valuable reserve of timber and fuel. They also provide an important 
amenity for the summer resort hill stations. 
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Although during the war years it was necessary to overcut the prescribed 
yearly yields heavily in order to meet the needs of the war, permanent 
damage to the forest crop was avoided by spreading the excess fellings 
over those areas that were best able to stand them, and by the employment 
of a system of selective felling whereby all excess fellings were carefully 
made within the limits of sound silviculture. In consequence of wartime 
overfelling current yields are on a very reduced scale. For some years 
to come, therefore, Cyprus must rely more upon imported timber 
supplies, and the forest management must aim at maintaining a protective 
cover of forest growth over the catchment areas and at the same time 
building up the growing stock to a normal state once more. 

The reafforestation of the bare and poorly stocked areas which have 
been devastated in the past by firing, grazing and overcutting, is now 
well in hand with the aid of a grant from the Colonial Development Fund. 
The work is necessarily slow but is very successful. The technique 
employed in the coniferous hill forests is to seed the hillsides with pine 
after constructing such contour earth works as may be necessary to 
prevent soil erosion taking place over the seeded hillsides. In the lowlands 
extensive planting of hardwood, mostly eucalyptus, is in hand. In addition 
to this artificial regeneration of the forests, the main forest areas are being 
systematically cleared of forest grazing flocks so that nature, too, may 
take a hand in reafforesting the hills. Where flocks can be eliminated 
the natural recovery of the vegetation and the establishment of forest 
tree seedlings is immediate and very noticeable. There still remain large 
areas to be cleared of grazing, but the process of goat elimination which 
is a prerequisite to any form of SEAHORSeaUOn, has made and continues 
to make satisfactory progress. 

The fuel problem is also very acute, as the remaining supplies of wood 
fuel are quite inadequate to meet the ever-increasing demand. To remedy 
this ‘state of affairs and to relieve the forests of this drain, the Forest 
Department has launched a successful campaign for the conversion of all 
wood fuel burning installations in the island to oil burning or electricity. 
- The programme is already well advanced and has been very successful 
in relieving the pressure for fuel on the remaining tree growth. The 
demand for fuel from the villages is being met by the establishment of 
numerous village fuel areas which are planted with fast-growing species. 
This scheme, which is being financed from the Colonial Development 
Fund, is also very successful, but its effect will not be felt until the trees 
have grown sufficiently. Private planting is also encouraged, and it 1s 
hoped that by this concerted effort the pressure on the forests will in 
due course have been sufficiently relieved to allow of their recovery to 
full productivity. 


In 1946 the following total figures were recorded: 


Total output of timber in cubic feet .. 0 608,038 
Total output of wood fuel in tons... ce 10,787 
Total output of charcoal in tons = 2 525 


Number of goats allowed to graze in Main 
State Forests .. ad As 7 ae 3,386 
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Total area afforested in donums : Ses 7,491 
Total number of seedlings raised in nurseries 1,329,006 
Total number of seedlings issued to private 

persons as _ wae i 803,374 
Number of forest fires - ; 3 ies 57 
Area of forest burnt in donums. A a 917 
Total expenditure bs ee oe og £81,167 
Total revenue... i os 8 sie £81,844 

MINING 


Mining activity, which by 1939 was highly developed and of great economic 
importance to the colony, was severely curtailed during the war. At the 
end of hostilities, however, there was a demand for minerals produced in 
Cyprus, the principal of which are cupreous pyrites, asbestos, chrome 
ore, gypsum and umber, and the year 1946 saw a gradual but steady 
revival of the industry. 

The total value of minerals exported in 1946 amounted to £712,527 
compared with £337,095 in 1945. There was considerable prospecting 
activity including a geophysical survey by Petroleum Development 
(Cyprus) Limited, a subsidiary of the Iraq Petroleum Company — which 
holds an oil exploration licence. Fifty-three new. prospecting permits 
were issued during the year. 

Pyrites (Cupreous). This is the most important mineral produced in 
Cyprus, and the whole output for the year came from the Mavrovouni 
mine of the Cyprus Mines Corporation and the Kalavassos mine of the 
Hellenic Company of Chemical Products and Manures Limited. The 
ore from the Mavrovouni mine 1s railed to a treatment plant situated at 
Xeros, where cupreous concentrates and pyrites are prepared for export. 
The ore from the Kalavassos mine is railed to the coast and exported in 
its crude state. 

During 1946, 289,383 tons of cupreous pyrites were mined. 256,202 
tons of pyrites and 400 tons of cupreous concentrates were exported, the 
total value amounting to £439,037. 

Asbestos (Chrysotile) is produced by the Tunnel Asbestos Cement 
Company Ltd, from their quarries at Amiandos on Troodos. The 
asbestos-bearing rock is quarried, treated in primary and fibre mills and 
graded into “‘standard”’, “‘shorts” and “‘fines’’ qualities. These products 
are transported by an aerial ropeway 19 miles in length to the coast and 
exported in the manufactured state. There is no local demand for asbestos. 


In 1946, 6,605 short tons of fibre worth £182,047 were exported as 
compared with 3,445 tons valued at £99,111 exported in 1945. 

Chrome iron ore (Chromite) occurs in the Troodos area and deposits 
are worked by the Cyprus Chrome Company Ltd. The ore is transported 
by aerial ropeway, 24 miles in length, to a concentrating plant where the 
low grade ore is sorted and concentrated. The high grade ore is exported 
in lump form. 5,596 tons of chromite were mined during the year and 
1,140 tons of lump ore valued at £6,600 were exported. There is no local 
consumption. 
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Gypsum is quarried at many localities in the island. It is exported in 
the crude state and also, after being ground and calcined locally, as plaster 
of paris. During 1946, 10,850 tons of crude and 3,642 tons of calcined 
gypsum were exported. 

Umber is produced from surface and shallow underground workings, 
mostly in the Larnaca district. Part of the output is exported in the raw 
state, and part after being pulverised and calcined and graded into the 
required shades. During 1946, 7,352 tons of umber were exported of an 
estimated value of £52,404. Very little umber is consumed locally. 


OTHER INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Cigarette manufacture. Seven factories produce a total of about 35 tons 
of cigarettes inonthly from yellow-leaf tobacco. The industry has, however, 
been hard hit by the taste for Virginia cigarettes acquired during the war. 
Soap manufacture. Given adequate supplies of oils, the 16 larger soap 
factories in the island could meet all local requirements in laundry soap. 
Toilet soap also is manufactured but is not of high standard. 

Boot and shoe manufacture. About one million boots and shoes are made, 
mostly by hand, by some 10,000 workmen. These are for home consumption 
and exports are negligible. Three workshops use machinery. 

Tanning. One tanning factory treats imported hides, and meets three-fifths 
of the island’s requirements in sole leather. A village tannery industry 
deals with local skins used for linings. 

Button manufacture. There are two big factories, both of which worked 
successfully during the war, exporting buttons to the United Kingdom, 
India, and the Middle East. About 1,500 workers are employed. 
Brick and tile manufacture. There is one big factory producing tiles and 
hollow bricks and a village brick and tile industry. Exports are made to 
Middle East countries. 

Artificial teeth. One factory produces artificial teeth for export to the 
United Kingdom. 

Matches. <A factory for the manufacture of wax matches was opened 
during the year. The quality of the output is excellent and most of it is 
exported. 

Beer. ‘There are three small factories, but the quality of the beer has 
not been comparable with imported varieties. 

Cheese. Some 28 small factories have a total production of about 400 
tons a year. 

Cotton yarn. A start in the production of yarn from locally grown cotton 
has been made with the establishment by the Government of an up-to-date 
cotton spinning mill. 

Cottage industries. ‘The most important cottage export industries are 
lace making and the preparation of dried figs and fruit. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


A flourishing co-operative movement has been built up. Of the 484 
societies (with a total membership of over 69,000), 359 are credit societies 
which accept deposits and give loans to members. In 1946, deposits with 
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societies amounted to more than £1,000,000. Co-operative savings banks 
for civil servants, school teachers and mine workers have also been 
established. Various products including carobs, cotton, tobacco, raisins 
and fruits are marketed through societies; societies have also been used 
as distributors of rationed commodities and agents for the Government 
purchase of cereals. Five societies were established in 1946 for the 
co-operative marketing of carobs. 

Behind the societies is the Co-operative Central Bank which holds 
deposits from member societies amounting to £868,000 and has reserves 
of about £50,000. During 1946 the bank issued £225,000 in loans, and 
supplied farmers with fertilisers, sulphur, and seed potatoes to a value of 
£242,000. 


Chapter VII: Social Services 


EDUCATION 

(1) Elementary education 

Elementary education is free, and attendance which is voluntary is open 
to all children between the ages of six and 14 years. There are no infant 
schools or classes, and most children who complete the full six classes 
of the elementary school leave it in their thirteenth year. Over 90 per cent 
of the total child population attend school at some time, but of the children 
admitted to Class I only a quarter of the girls and half of the boys complete 
the full course of instruction. 

Elementary schools exist in all towns and in all but the smallest villages, 
even in isolated and remote places where the total enrolment of pupils 
is as low as eight. There are nearly 700 schools, some 60,000 pupils, and 
nearly 1,400 teachers. All the religious communities have during the last 
15 years overcome any doubts and prejudices requiring the provision of 
separate education for girls; all schools are now mixed except in the towns 
and largest villages where on administrative grounds the numbers justify 
separate girls’ schools, of which there are 13 for Greek-Orthodox pupils 
and one for Moslem. ; 

There is separate provision for each religious community according to 
its needs: 


Number of Language of 
Community Schools Instruction 
Greek-Orthodox 476 Greek 
Moslem 208 Turkish 
Maronite 5 Greek 
Armenian 5 Armenian 
Latin Catholic 5 Greek/French 


There is also in Nicosia a mixed school run by the British Council 
which provides education for English children. 

N.B. English is taught as a second language in Classes V and VI 
of 175 schools. 
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The Director of Education is responsible for the administration and 
organisation of education, the programme of instruction, prescription of 
text books, inspection of schools, training, appointment and transfer of 
teachers, the provision of school buildings and, in the villages, of teachers’ 
residences, and general school maintenance. On all matters concerning 
general policy the Director is advised by separate Boards of Education 
for the Greek-Orthodox and Moslem communities and by various 
committees, representing the other religious minorities. These advisory 
bodies consist of private persons nominated by the Government. In 
every town and village the School Committee, which consists in towns of 
private individuals nominated by the Government and in villages of the 
Village Commission, is responsible to the Director of Education for the 
repair and maintenance of school buildings, furniture, equipment and 
books, and, in the Greek-Orthodox community, for the assessment of the 
education tax. 

The total expenditure from the Colony’s revenues on all educational 
services in 1946 amounted to approximately £400,000, about 11 per cent 
of the Budget. The bulk of this expenditure goes towards elementary 
education in which the main item is the salaries of teachers. In addition, 
the cost of inspection, administration and training of elementary teachers 
is met from the Colony’s revenue amounting in all to about four-fifths 
of the total expenditure on elementary education. The remaining 
expenditure on elementary education is required for the provision and 
maintenance of school buildings and the supply of books, stationery and 
equipment, and is charged against funds raised locally by an education tax. 


(2) Secondary education 


There are secondary schools in all towns and in 11 villages, 34 schools 
in all. Only a very small percentage of the population live further than 
12 miles from a secondary school. 

Boys and girls enjoy equal opportunities for secondary education; most 
of the schools are mixed, and separate schools for boys are for the most 
part restricted to the towns where girls may attend either mixed schools 
or separate girls’ schools. 

Boarding accommodation is available in seven boys’ schools and three 
girls’ schools; in addition, most other schools make arrangements for 
pupils to live in approved residences. Adequate provision for secondary 
education is thus available for boys and girls from towns or villages. In 
practice, however, fewer village boys than town boys, and fewer girls 
than boys, attend secondary schools. The total secondary school 
population is 9,400 (6,700 boys and 2,700 girls), 1.e. there are 21 per 1,000 
of the total population receiving such education. 

The increase in attendance during the war years has been most marked. 


Curriculum 


Most Greek-Orthodox secondary schools adopt the classical curriculum 
of the secondary schools in Greece; the Moslem secondary school is 
similarly influenced by the curriculum as approved in Turkey. The 
English School, Nicosia, the only Government-owned school, is run on 
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the lines of an English public school and prepares pupils for the London 
Matriculation Examination. Two other schools, the American Academies 
for Boys and for Girls, are organised on American lines, adopt English 
as the chief language of j instruction, and prepare pupils for the University 
of Beirut. 

Most secondary schools offer a six-year course, the age spread being 
from 12-20 years. 

All secondary schools must be registered under the Secondary 
Education Law and are open to inspection by officers and inspectors of 
the Education Department. No teacher may be employed as a secondary 
school teacher unless he is registered or licensed to teach by the Director 
of Education. Government is not directly responsible for the maintenance 
and administration of any secondary school, these functions being 
undertaken by governing bodies or private individuals. 

Seven Greek-Orthodox town schools are managed by Town School 
Committees appointed by the Governor under the Elementary Education 
Law. 

Two Moslem town schools are managed by a Governing Body appointed 
by the Governor for this purpose. 

The two American Academies are managed by the head teachers without 
the aid of a local committee. | 

Six private town schools, one Turkish, are managed by their proprietors, 
and one by a committee appointed by the proprietors. 

The governing body of the English School is a Board of Management 
appointed by the Governor. 

All the village community schools are managed by committees elected 
by the residents, except one school which is managed by a Board of 
Trustees. . 


Finance — 


The average cost per head per annum of secondary education is £16 9s. 
Boarding fees in residential schools normally vary from £20 to £40 per 
annum. In some schools the fees are fixed, and in others individually 
assessed by the committee according to the financial means of the parents, 
the maximum being as high as £70. 

There are at present 15 schools receiving Government grants in aid 
which amount to £43,000 per annum. Payment of a grant in aid is 
conditional on compliance with conditions imposed regarding curriculum, 
terms of employment of staff, fees, etc. 


(3) University education 


There is no University or University College in Cyprus. Before 1939 
many students went to the Universities of Greece and Turkey and some 
to Beirut; a few attended other continental Universities and, more rarely, 
English Universities. There is now a very keen demand for higher 
education in the United Kingdom, and some interest has been shown 
in Dominion Universities. An increasing number of students also look 
to the United Kingdom for higher legal, commercial and technical 
education in institutions other than Universities. 
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Government has introduced a scholarship scheme for the training of 
Cypriots for posts of higher responsibility in the Government service, 
in administration, education, medicine, agriculture, forestry, antiquities, 
and accountancy. The scheme is financed by funds obtained under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act. Provision is made for the grant 
of scholarships of an average annual value of approximately £400 for 
courses ranging from one to five years. Most of the scholars are sent 
to the United Kingdom, but some attend special courses in countries, 
e.g. California, where climatic conditions are similar to those in Cyprus. 
There are at present 41 Government scholars in the United Kingdom, 
and four attending other Universities; three students have already 
returned to Cyprus. 

The British Council has also awarded scholarships to private students 
and to officers in Government service. Such scholarships are usually 
tenable for one year, but in exceptional circumstances have been extended 
to two or three years. Since 1944, 15 scholarships of this kind have been 
awarded, including 12 to elementary and secondary school teachers. 

(4) Tratning of teachers 

All elementary schoolmasters, Greek-Orthodox and Moslem, are trained 
in the Government Training College. All the students are resident and 
no fees are charged for tuition or boarding. The students follow a two-year 
course in general school subjects, theory and practice of teaching, and 
agriculture; some students proceeding to take a specialised third-year 
course in agriculture at the Rural Central School. There are 90 students 
in training. 

The establishment of a similar Training College for elementary school- 
mistresses has been delayed owing to the war, but temporary arrangements 
have been made for an annual intake of 30 student schoolmistresses, 20 
Greek-Orthodox and ten Moslem. There are two temporary Mistresses’ 
Training Centres, one for Greek-Orthodox girls, with a two-year course 
of instruction and practice followed by one year’s probationary service, 
and one centre for Moslem girls with a one-year course of instruction 
and practice followed by two years’ probationary service. The lecturers 
are Cypriot mistresses trained in the United Kingdom. 


(5) Commercial education 

Of the 34 secondary schools, four are commercial schools and seven teach 
commercial subjects in addition to the usual academic curriculum. Seven 
schools prepare students for the London Chamber of Commerce 
examinations. 

(6) Technical education 

An Apprentices’ Training Centre offers a five-year course of instruction 
to indentured apprentices in engineering and allied trades. The 
apprentices receive practical instruction, on three days per week, in the 
workshops of the Public Works Department or private employers, and 
attend theoretical instruction in the Centre on 24-3 days per week. The 
scheme, which is now in its second year, provides for an annual intake 
of 20 apprentices, that is a total of 100 when the scheme is fully operative. 
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(7) Agricultural education 

Government maintains a Rural Central School offering a two-year course 
in the theory and practice of agriculture to the sons of farmers who 
themselves intend to settle on the land as practising farmers. Entrants 
must have completed the six-year course of an elementary school and 
worked for two years on their own land. No boarding or tuition fees are 
charged. The boys themselves maintain the school farm of 50 acres, and 
devote approximately half their time to theory of agriculture and general 
education. Agricultural activities include dry farming and _ intensive 
cultivation of general farm crops and vegetables, maintenance of livestock, 
dairying, sheep and pig breeding, poultry, and citrus and deciduous fruit 
production. 

The boys live in simple model village houses in a miniature model 
village. 

School Gardens — There are 365 school gardens attached to the 
elementary schools, under the general control of four elementary school- 
masters trained at the Teachers’ Training College and Rural Central 
School, who have been seconded for duty as Supervisors of school gardens. 
In schools with gardens, a special syllabus of rural science based on 
elementary biology has been introduced to replace the more formal 
elementary chemistry and physics taught in two schools. The Supervisors 
of school gardens are responsible for the co-ordination of practical work 
with science teaching in the classroom. 


(8) Public examinations 


Examinations in English are held annually and attended by some 1,500 
students. 

External examinations of the London University are held regularly; 
in 1946, 213 students sat for the Matriculation Examination and three for 
Intermediate. The Education Department also conducts Bar Examinations 
on behalf of the Council of Legal Education, London; 34 candidates 
entered in 1946. A further 184 students sat for the London Chamber of 
Commerce Examinations. | 
(9) Music and art 
The Philharmonic Society, with a membership of 200, gives regular 
concerts in Nicosia, and gives every encouragement to local talent. The 
Mozart orchestra gives one or two performances a year. 

Art exhibitions are held from time to time, one exhibition of special 
interest in 1946 being that of a group of former pupils of the Pancyprian 
Gymnasium. 

The ‘‘Association for Cyprus Studies” publishes an interesting annual 
journal with articles, generally in Greek but occasionally in English, on 
subjects of historical, etymological and social interest. 


HEALTH 
Health conditions in Cyprus are, in general, good. The island is free 
from dangerous infectious diseases such as cholera, louse-borne typhus 
and plague. The genuine tropical diseases usually reported are malaria, 
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leishmaniasis, visceral and cutaneous, dengue, sandfly fever and dysentery. 
‘Health and sanitation problems are dealt with by the Medical Department 
whose main staff consists of 62 medical officers. 


Prevalent diseases 
The following table shows the incidence, to the nearest unit, of the 
notifiable diseases reported during 1946: 


Cases per Cases per 

100,000 of 100,000 of 

Disease population Disease population 
Chicken pox — 50 Scarlet fever 2 
Diphtheria 43 E.C.S. Meningitis 2 
Typhoid 92 Measles 3 
Dysentery 22 Leprosy 2 
Poliomyelitis 1 Whooping cough 19 
Anthrax 1 Relapsing fever 1 
T.B. all forms 51 *Syphilis 60 
Smallpox 0 *Malaria | 69 
Typhus 0 Trachoma 233 


Provision for treatment 

There are six Government Hospitals, 14 Rural Hospitals under local 
committees, and 27 private nursing homes. The number of general 
hospital beds per 1,000 of population is 1-3, 0-97 being Government and 
0-33 private. The number of persons per practising physician is 1,580. 
There are also venereal disease clinics, dental clinics, ophthalmic clinics, 
two T.B. sanatoria, one leper farm, and one mental hospital. 

Government doctors pay weekly visits to central villages in the districts 
where sub-dispensaries are maintained. Every poor person is entitled 
to use the State service of medical advice, hospital treatment and medicines 
provided he presents a certificate of poverty. They are classified under 
three categories according to means: | 

(a) those who pay nothing (absolute paupers), 

(b) those who pay 2 p. per visit and 2 p. per day in hospital (earnings 

not more than 5/-— per day), 

(c) those who pay 3-6 p. per visit and 1/-— to 2/— per day in hospital 

(earnings 5/— to 8/— per day). 

Free medical treatment including hospital treatment and medicines 
have been granted to regular Government employees and their families 
since 1944 when a health insurance scheme to cover this section of the 
community was put into operation. 


Disease prevention 
Inoculations are provided free to the public against typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, smallpox, etc. 


Note.—*These diseases are not notifiable by law. ‘The figures given above rela- 


ting to these two diseases are based on the returns of the Government 
Medical Officers only. 
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Malana 

An experimental anopheles eradication campaign which was undertaken 
during the year in the Karpas area, over an area of approximately 700 
square miles, was attended with such great success that about six months 
after the beginning of the campaign no anopheles adults, pupe or larve 
could be found in that area. D.D.T. preparations were used throughout 
the campaign. An extension of the campaign with the intention of ridding 
the island for ever of the malarial vector proceeds. 


Venereal diseases 
Prophylactic Centres operated during the year in the principal towns. 


Port health work 
The Medical Department exercises close supervision over sea and air 
traffic to prevent the entry of disease. 


Health promotion 

Child welfare centres operated in all the chief towns (except Kyrenia) 
and in the village of Athienou. A scheme for the establishment throughout 
the island of Rural Health Units, designed to combine preventive and 
curative medicine with special emphasis on maternal child welfare, has 
been worked out and started with the assistance of a generous grant from 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds, but it cannot be fully imple- 
mented until sufficient trained staff becomes available. The first of these 
Units was established at Athienou village early in 1945 and the results 
have been encouraging. 


HOUSING 


In Cyprus it is usual for a family to own the house in which it lives. 
In the rural areas, leaving out of account summer visitors and Government 
officials who are stationed in the villages, the number of families living 
in rented houses is negligible. In the urban areas, the proportion of 
families living in their own and in rented premises varies widely from 
town to town; in Nicosia (where a great influx of labourers with their 
families has occurred during the war) probably about one-half of the 
population now lives in rented premises; in the other towns owner- 
occupants predominate (in Paphos and Kyrenia to the virtual exclusion 
of tenant families). 


In villages 
It is difficult to pick out typical houses in the villages for descr puen: 
since these vary considerably in standard and design, ranging from the 
one-room type of hovel with walls of loose stone lined with mud, no 
_ windows, and a flat roof of brushwood and earth, to the two-storeyed 
house of stone and plastered mud-brick, but some features are common 
to most of the village houses. 

In the villages of the plain, the houses usually cluster along two or 
three main streets, onto which opens the main door of each house, and are 
for the most part single-storeyed and of mud-brick. A fair number have 
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all the main walls plastered within and without, more have the interior 
and merely one exterior wall (that facing on to the street) plastered, whilst 
many have no external plastering except around the window and door 
frames. The house often consists of a large room which serves as both 
living room and main bedroom, and one or more small rooms which 
serve as stores and additional bedrooms. The floor is of gypsum slabs 
or of pebbles; the roof is flat and consists of reed matting on poles covered 
by about eight inches of brushwood and packed earth. There is no heating, 
and cooking is done in a hive-shaped oven outside the house. The street 
door usually opens not directly into the house but into a yard of beaten 
earth, one side of which is taken up by the house itself. Part of the rest 
is roofed over as a stable for the cattle. 

In the hill villages, the layout is naturally dictated by the site. Usually 
the hill village clings to the steep face of a mountain with the houses 
thickly clustered wherever they can find a footing. There is no horizontal 
space to spare in the mountain village ‘‘design” for houses, and expansion 
naturally goes upwards; house yards are much smaller and double-storeyed 
buildings the rule rather than the exception. The houses are built of 
rough stone with a steep, barn roof of attractively coloured red tiles or 
less pleasing corrugated iron. Recently bricks have been used to an 
increasing extent in the main construction, whilst much greater use is 
made of wood for floors, staircases and verandas, than in the plains. 
The interior is usually plastered but it is not uncommon, particularly 
in the poorer villages, to find rough stone and a chimney made of petrol 
tins to carry off the smoke. 


In towns 


Houses in the towns are generally of a higher standard than in the 
villages, and the best examples compare favourably with European 
standards in comfort and sanitary conveniences. Houses of this calibre 
are, however, as yet limited in number, and normally occupied only by 
members of the upper income groups. Otherwise, housing conditions 
are by no means satisfactory and, in particular, in the case of urbanised 
labourers from the villages who have been attracted to the towns by 
military or other works undertaken in the neighbourhood, are often 
deplorable. Most of such folk find what accommodation they can, in 
khans and tenement houses, where congestion and imperfect sanitation 
result in very unhealthy living conditions. This problem is particularly 
acute in Nicosia and exists to a lesser extent in Limassol, Famagusta and 
Larnaca. The situation is improving, as a return to peace-time conditions 
of supply permits the resumption of normal building and the completion 
of arrears; as the “run down” of the Services releases requisitioned 
premises; and lastly, as a result of subsidised housing schemes. Under 
the first of such schemes some 100 houses for working class families were 
recently completed outside Nicosia. This scheme has resulted in the 
provision of well-spaced and solidly-constructed houses each with its own 
garden and water supply. Although simple in design and limited in 
accommodation it has had the effect of setting a new standard for housing 
urban workers in the Colony. The layout provides for communal as well 
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as individual needs. A further scheme envisages the construction by the 
Municipalities with assistance from central funds of a capital grant and 
loan of approximately 300 further houses, mainly in Nicosia, Limassol 
and Famagusta, in order to provide good quality accommodation at 
reasonable rents for those with small incomes. 


SOCIAL . WELFARE 
Promotion of community life 
There are many adult clubs both Greek and Turkish, in towns and 
villages; their activities and interests are political, social, and to some 
extent occupational as in the case of the farmers’ clubs. In addition, 
Ae are many religious clubs mostly connected with the Greek-Orthodox 
urch. 

The Welfare Department of the Cyprus Mines Corporation operates 
three welfare centres in their mining villages at which complete family 
case records are maintained and a considerable number of facilities 
provided, including infant welfare clinics, play centres, craft work and 
gardening activities, milk distribution and family assistance. Eight boys’ 
clubs and seven sports clubs for over “17s” are in operation not only in 
the purely mining communities but in neighbouring villages from which 
labour is drawn. 

The Scouts have five local associations covering the six districts of the 
island, which are in turn guided and supervised by an Island Scout 
Council which normally employs a full-time paid Commissioner. 

There are also a few troops of Girl Guides. 

The first of the Rural Health Units which has been established at 
Athienou as part of the state medical service also operates a pre-school 
children’s play-centre, and a start has been made with a boys’ club using 
the play-centre premises. In Ayia Kebir, where a Rural Health Sub-Unit 
is to be established, a boys’ club is being organised. | 

There are infant welfare centres run by voluntary effort in Nicosia 
and Limassol. 


Relief of the destitute and disabled 
The District Commissioners administer limited funds provided by the 
Government for persons in genuine distress. 

There are Poor Houses in Nicosia, Famagusta and Limassol, which are 
operated by the municipalities, in addition to which the municipalities 
make grants to charitable bodies for the relief of the poor. On the Greek 
side these are centred largely in the Church which also raises funds 
voluntarily for this purpose. The Turkish community operates charitable 
organisations in the towns of Nicosia, Famagusta, Larnaca, Limassol 
and Paphos, and in the villages of Omorphita and Louroudjina. There 
is also the Lapithos Turkish Workroom which through the sale of woven 
cloths and needlework assists the poor Turkish women of the village. 

A Catholic Poor Fund assists needy members of the Church, and the 
British Legion through a central committee and district representatives 
renders assistance to ex-Servicemen in the Colony. 
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The Greek community maintains an orphanage of which the representa- 
tive of the Archbishopric is chairman. There is also an Armenian 
institution which makes provision for orphans, the operating body of 
which is the Armenian Benevolent Union of New York to whose funds 
Armenians throughout the world contribute. Summer holiday camps 
for poor and ailing children are arranged by societies in Nicosia, Limassol, 
Larnaca and Famagusta. he Limassol-Committee have a building at the 
summer resort of Platres for this purpose. 

Meals for needy children are provided in the towns and in some villages 
by the School Committees. In Limassol there is a mess where poor people 
can eat free of charge, and people’s restaurant where meals are obtainable 
at cost price. One church in this town operates a free breakfast system 
for the poor pupils of the Sunday school. Poor pupils in that town are 
also granted financial assistance and medical attention. 

St. Barnabas School for the Blind, Nicosia, is a small institution for 
the education of blind boys. It is operated by a voluntary committee and 
maintained by Government grants and voluntary contributions. The 
object of the school is to train the children to earn a living, and efforts 
are made to place those who show any aptitude for industrial work. At 
the moment one pupil of the school is being trained in England as a 
piano tuner by the National Institute for the Blind. 


Juvenile delinquency 


Three years ago the Reform School was removed from Athalassa to 
Lapithos, and its administration transferred from the Prisons Department 
to the Education Department. This has been followed recently by the 
establishment of an island-wide probation and welfare service, the 
probation officers also undertaking aftercare work on behalf of the Reform 
School. 

The result of this is that there is now not only a comprehensive service 
for dealing with juvenile delinquency, but also provision for handling 
neglected children who are in moral danger. 

It is intended that the service should develop toward the prevention of 
crime and should not be restricted to the treatment and care of the 
offender. Probation officers therefore maintain contact with schoolmasters 
and others, and are ready to assist and advise in cases of difficult children. 


Chapter VIII: Legislation 


TWENTY-SEVEN Laws were enacted during the year, the most important 
of which are the following: 

The Juvenile Offenders Law 1946, which consolidated and amended 
the Juvenile Offenders Laws 1935 and 1945. One of the main features 
of the new Law is the introduction of a probation service for young 
delinquents which will be conducted by specially appointed officers. 
Another important feature of the new Law is the power conferred on the 
Governor to declare a school, institution or residence, other than a reform 
school, as an approved residence. 
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The Autocephalous Greek-Orthodox Church of Cyprus Laws (Repeal) 
Law 1946, which repealed two Laws enacted in 1937 which were held to 
stand in the way of the election of an Archbishop in Cyprus. 

The Outlaws Proclamation Law 1946, which was enacted on the 
4th February, 1946, and remained in force for only one year. This was a 
radical measure designed to assist in the apprehension of five fugitive 
murderers who had been at large in the Paphos forests for a considerable 
period and succeeded in evading capture by terrifying the people of the 
neighbouring villages and securing their assistance and co-operation. 
The Law proved so efficacious that in a fairly short time four of the 
bandits were captured, and the fifth was destroyed. 

The Forest (Protection against Incendiarism) Law 1946, which was 
enacted on the 23rd July, 1946, and its initial duration is for a period of 
12 months, on the expiration of which it may be continued by Order 
of the Governor in Council. This was another radical measure necessitated 
by a series of disastrous fires which occurred in 1945 causing the des- 
truction of nearly 34 square miles of forest of an approximate value of 
£280,000. The Law enables the Governor, upon the outbreak of a forest 
fire, to order the detention of any person, being an inhabitant of any 
of the villages mentioned in the schedule to the Law, who is believed 
to have been implicated, directly or indirectly, in the outbreak of the fire. 


The Streets and Buildings Regulation Law 1946, which incorporated 
in an amplified form several provisions relating to the control of buildings 
and layout of streets hitherto contained in three different Laws, namely 
the Municipal Corporations Laws, the Construction of Buildings, Streets 
and Wells on Arazi Mirié Laws, and the Summer Resorts (Development) 
Laws. 

The Increase of Rent (Restriction) (Amendment) Law 1946, introduced 
important amendments to the principal Law whereby — (a) increase in 
rent of up to 15 per cent in the case of dwelling houses and schools, and 
25 per cent in the case of all other premises were authorised without 
recourse to the Rent Assessment Boards; (5) full powers were given to 
the Rent Assessment Boards to fix any rent which they considered 
reasonable, and (c) landlords and tenants were permitted to contract 
out of the Law. 

Other Laws which may be mentioned are: 

The Income Tax (Amendment) Law 1946, the object of which is to 
encourage capital expenditure for the provision of new plant and 
machinery or for the replacement of existing plant and machinery, by 
making provision for enhanced initial allowances in the assessment of 
income tax in such cases. 

The Evidence Law 1946, which consolidated and amended various 
provisions relating to evidence generally, with a view to bringing the 
Colony’s relevant legislation more into line with the English Law. 

During the year the Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) Act 
1945, and the Emergency Laws (Transitional Provisions) Act 1946, which 
were enacted in the United Kingdom in the place of the Emergency 
Powers (Defence) Acts 1939 to 1945, were applied to Cyprus. 
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SUBSIDIARY LEGISLATION 


The following were the most important measures: 
The Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) (Cyprus) Order 1946. 
The Emergency Laws (Transitional Provisions) (Cyprus) Order 1946. 
The Juvenile Offenders Regulations 1946. 
The Pharmacy and Poisons Regulations 1946. 


The Air Navigation (Licensing of Public Transport) Regulations 1946. — 


The Streets and Buildings Regulations 1946. 


An extraordinary measure necessitated by conditions at this end of the 
Mediterranean was enacted in the form of the Detention of Illegal 
Immigrants Laws 1946, which were enacted with the object of assisting 
His Majesty’s Government in its efforts to stem the influx of illegal 
immigrants to Palestine. They give power to the Governor to order 
the detention, in specified places in the Colony, of prospective immigrants 
to Palestine against the Palestine Immigration Ordinance 1941. 


Chapter IX: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


THE present judicial system is based on the Courts of Justice Laws 1935 
to 1943, which provide for: 

(1) A Supreme Court, consisting of a Chief Justice and two or more 
Puisne Judges with appellate jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, over 
the decisions of all other Courts, and with original jurisdiction as a Colonial 
Court of Admiralty under the Imperial Act of 1890, and in matrimonial 
cases, having powers in such cases similar to those of the High Court 
in England. A single Judge exercises the original jurisdiction of the Court, 
and his decision is subject to review by the full Court. 


(2) Six Assize Courts, one for each district, with unlimited criminal 
jurisdiction and power to order compensation up to £300. These Courts 
are constituted by a Judge of the Supreme Court sitting with a President 
of a District Court and a District Judge or with two District Judges. 
This bench of three is nominated by the Chief Justice whenever a sitting 
is to be held. 


(3) Six District Courts, one for each district, consisting of a President 
and such District Judges and Magistrates as the Chief Justice may from 
time to time direct. There are at present three Presidents, each in charge 
of two District Courts, nine District Judges, and six Magistrates. The 
District Courts exercise original civil and criminal jurisdiction, with 
limitations dependent upon the bench etonstituting the Court. 


In civil matters (other than those within the original jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court) a President and one or two District Judges sitting 
together have unlimited jurisdiction; a President or a District Judge 
sitting alone has jurisdiction up to £200, and a Magistrate up to (25. 
The jurisdiction of a member of the Court sitting alone to try an action 
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on its merits is determined by the amount or value actually in dispute 
between the parties as disclosed at the settlement of issues or upon the 
pleadings. A President has also power to hear appeals from decisions 
of Magistrates in actions where the amount actually in dispute does not 
exceed {25. 

In criminal matters the jurisdiction of a District Court is exercised 
by its members sitting singly, and is of a summary character. A President 
has power to try any offence punishable with imprisonment up to three 
years or with fine up to £100 or with both, and may order compensation 
up to £100; a District Judge has power to try any offence punishable 
with imprisonment up to one year or with fine up to £100 or with both, 
and may order compensation up to £50; and a Magistrate has power to 
try any offence punishable with imprisonment up to six months or with 
fine up to £25 or both, and may order compensation up to £25. 

The Courts of Cyprus apply, where provision cannot be found either 
in certain Ottoman Legislation as specified in the Courts of Justice Laws 
or in local legislation, the common law, the rules of equity, and the statutes 
of general application in force in England on the 5th November 1914, 
the date of the Colony’s annexation; and in exercise of its matrimonial 
jurisdiction the Supreme Court applies the law relating to matrimonial 
causes for the time being administered by the High Court of Justice in 
England. 

The Family Laws of the various religious communities are expressly 
saved. Three Mussulman religious tribunals, established by the Courts 
Order in Council of 1927, continue to exercise jurisdiction over persons 
of the Mussulman faith in matters of marriage, divorce, maintenance in 
relation thereto, inheritance and succession, wills and their registration, 
and the registration of vaqfiehs. Each tribunal consists of a Sheri Judge 
having jurisdiction over two districts. Appeals from their decision are to 
the Supreme Court. 

Criminal returns 
In 1946 the number of persons tried at Assizes was 152 against 145 in 
1945. Ten persons were tried for murder (of whom seven were convicted), 
and 23 for manslaughter (of whom 19 were convicted). ‘The number of 
convictions for murder and manslaughter in 1945 was six and 13 respec- 
tively. The number of summary convictions was 35,996 in 1945 and 
37,704 in 1946. There was a marked decrease in convictions for offences 
against the Forest Laws which fell from 2,789 in 1945 to 1,817 in 1946. 
The principal increase was in convictions for offence relating to traffic 
which rose from 10,385 in 1945 to 13,719 in 1946. 
Civil proceedings 
Actions begun in the District Courts during 1946 numbered 5,143 against 
4,576 in 1945. : 

POLICE 
The Cyprus Police Force is constituted under the provisions of an old 
Law, dating as far back as 1878, but the enactment of modern legislation 
is under active consideration. It is an armed force and consists of an 
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authorised strength of a Commissioner of Police, Deputy Commissioner 
of Police, 35 officers and 978 other ranks mounted and foot (total strength 
1,015 all ranks). The Commissioner, the Deputy Commissioner and two 
Cypriot officers are at Police Headquarters, on the staff of which are 
members of the Criminal Investigation Department and the Special 
Branch. A Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent of Police is in 
charge of each of the six Police Divisions. 

Each Police Division is responsible for the maintenance of good order, 
the prevention, investigation and detection of crime, the prosecution of 
offenders, the registration and supervision of criminals, and the collection 
of intelligence. 

The Police Training School, which is under the charge of a Cypriot 
commissioned officer, provides courses not only for new recruits but also 
refresher courses for serving constables and courses of instruction for 
N.C.Os. A high standard of education and physical fitness is required 
of young men wishing to join the Force, and a knowledge of English is 
a prerequisite. 

Two hundred and thirty-one members of the Force are qualified in 
first aid, and regular instructional classes are held annually. 

The steady rise of the post-war motor traffic has necessitated the 
formation of a special Traffic Branch under the command of a British 
officer. 

A Police Fire Brigade consisting of 12 men is maintained at Nicosia. 

A British Bandmaster is in charge of the Police Band which consists 
of 28 men. 


PRISONS 


The Central Prison of the Colony is at Nicosia. It is capable of accommo- 
dating male and female prisoners. ‘There are also four small District 
Prisons which are used for the custody of persons serving short sentences 
of imprisonment. The accommodation in the Central Prison is such that 
the separate cell system can normally be maintained throughout the year, 
prisoners working in association in the workshops and in outside groups. 
In the District Prisons, the prisoners work in associated groups by day 
and sleep in a dormitory. Separate prisons are also maintained in the 
districts for females undergoing short sentences. 

The Central Prison is in the charge of the Superintendent of Prisons; 
the four District Prisons are in the charge of police officers gazetted as 
District Superintendents of Prisons who perform these duties in addition 
to their normal police duties. All prisons are under the direction of the 
Superintendent. 

Long sentence prisoners are mainly employed upon work of an 
industrial character such as tailoring, carpentry, boot repairing and 
building, but a number of them are employed on the prison farm and 
dairy. Short sentence prisoners were formerly employed upon cleaning 
Government offices and hospitals, agricultural work, preservation of ancient 
monuments, etc, but this practice has been temporarily discontinued. 
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Adolescent offenders, if of otherwise good character and physically 
fit, are transferred from the Central Prison to the Government Stock 
Farm at Athalassa where they are employed on general farm work and 


g. 
Educational facilities are provided for illiterate prisoners, while priests 
of all denominations are allowed to visit. Recreation in the form of football 
and various other games is allowed to prisoners during exercise hours 
on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and public holidays. The Prison Board, 
a statutory body consisting of five members, is charged with the task of 
visiting the Central Prison once a month for the purpose of investigating 
complaints made by prisoners, and ascertaining the conditions obtaining 
therein. ‘The Board carried out its functions satisfactorily, making a 
number of useful recommendations to Government on different questions. 
The daily average number of persons detained in all prisons was 521-21 
as compared with 513-24 in 1945, while the number of persons committed 
to prison during the year under review was 1,701 against 2,112 in 1945. 


Chapter X: Public Utilities 


ELECTRICITY 


PRESENT supplies of electricity in Cyprus are inefficient, unreliable and 
expensive, and do not cover more than a small part of the island; with few 
exceptions, electricity is nowhere available in the rural areas. The principal 
towns and mining companies operate their own plant, mostly of different 
types and voltages, but since the output is generally small the overhead 
costs are extremely high. The installation of a single power station, 
with an island-wide network to supply all areas, is receiving active 
consideration. 
WATER WORKS 


Water in Cyprus, for both irrigation and domestic use, is owned either 
publicly or privately. Water supplies in towns are mostly under the direct 
management of the municipalities. Responsibility for the general super- 
vision and control of irrigation works in the villages rests with the 
Committees of the Irrigation Divisions, whilst Village Commissions 
look after domestic water supplies. The formation of an Irrigation Division 
is determined by a majority of the owners of land which is benefited or 
is capable of being benefited. 
All underground and waste water belongs to the Government. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES 


Cable and Wireless Limited maintain a telegraph cable between Larnaca 
and Alexandria, and Larnaca and Haifa, and land telegraphs between 
the six principal towns of the island. During the summer season most 
of the summer resorts are connected with the system. 

A public telephone service is maintained by Cable and Wireless serving 
the six towns and nearly 80 villages. A wireless telegraphy station was 
installed by the Company at Larnaca in 1933. 
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Chapter XI: Gommunications 


SHIPPING 


Just over six hundred steamships and almost a thousand sailing vessels 
engaged in foreign trade called at Cyprus ports in 1946, showing with 
the gradual return of normal conditions a marked increase of activity 
over the previous year. 

' The regular ten-day service was maintained between Egypt, Palestine 
and Cyprus, by a subsidised steamer of the Khedivial Mail Line, while 
the Turkish State Lines maintained a monthly service between Turkey, 
Greece, Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Cyprus with two steamers. 

Cargo steamers of the Moss Line, Prince Line, Ellerman and Papayanni 
Lines, Westcott and Laurence Line and other “‘Conference’”’ steamers 
called approximately at half-monthly intervals. Most of these steamers 
have accommodation for a few passengers, and they are a popular means 
of travel for those to whom time is little object and who wish to avoid 
transhipping at an intermediate port between Cyprus and the United 
Kingdom. 

A regular itinerary between Levant ports and Marseilles via Greece 
has been inaugurated with one steamer by a Greek line, while monthly 
direct sailings per the S.S. Ascania have afforded quick passages to and 
from British ports. The latter service which at present is temporary only 
has (although the boat is usually very crowded if judged by peace-time 
standards) meant an advance in regularity of numerous quick direct 
passages to and from the United Kingdom beyond anything previously 
available to the island, and the service has been well patronised. 

The summer passenger traffic. between Egyptian ports and Cyprus 
has been assisted during the holiday season by small passenger steamers, 
sailing under the Panama flag. ! 

Steamers of the American Export Lines, the Svenska Orient Linien, 
the Royal Netherlands Steamship Company and other steamship companies 
occasionally call at varying intervals at Cyprus ports. Most of these 
steamers have accommodation for a few passengers, but their main 
purpose in coming to the island is usually cargo rather than passenger 
traffic. : 


RAILWAYS 


The total length of the small gauge Government Railway is 71 miles 
running from Famagusta through Nicosia and Morphou to Kalokhorio 
in the Solea Valley. Of this only the section from Famagusta to Nicosia 
is now open to regular passenger rail traffic, the section between Nicosia 
and Kalokhorio being served by special goods trains as traffic demands. 
The Famagusta-Nicosia section has continued to render useful service 
in the conveyance of both passengers and goods most of whom travel by 
rail cars (243,406 passengers and 90,608 tons of goods were transported 
during the year), but its future retention in the face of motor transport 
competition is at present under consideration. The goods traffic consists 
mainly of imports landed at Famagusta harbour and destined for Nicosia. 
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Travel between Nicosia and Famagusta for railway passengers is cheaper 
but slower than road by which manner the bulk of through traffic now 
travels. The railway, however, follows a different route to the road and 
picks up intermediate traffic not easily accessible by road. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 


The Colony is served by an excellent system of main roads providing 
all-weather communication between all the towns and many of the more 
important villages. To this primary system a secondary system of feeder 
roads of varying grades, almost all easily passable by car or lorry at all 
times except in a few instances during the winter rains, connects almost 
all the villages. The main road system comprises 882 miles of roads, of 
which 725 miles are asphalted, and is maintained by the Public Works 
Department. The secondary system of feeder or village roads totals 
1,716 miles and is maintained by the district administration, but it has 
been decided that responsibility for 400 miles of these roads representing 
main arteries of village traffic should be transferred to the Public Works 
Department which will undertake their improvement. 


Almost all villages are connected with the main towns by bus services 
taking passengers and goods whilst the main towns are now beginning 
to be connected with regular bus and taxi services at advertised times. 
Motoring conditions are good although the roads are narrow by continental 
standards, and care is required on minor roads. In general, touring 
conditions whether for business or pleasure are agreeable throughout 
the year, and throughout the island, except at high summer on the plains. 
The bulk of the island’s produce travels by lorry from source to consumer 
or port of export. 


On the 31st December 1946, there were 1,701 cars, 1,532 commercial 
vehicles and 32,253 bicycles. During the year large scale import of vehicles 
was resumed after the war years of shortage, and considerable headway 
made, particularly in the case of private cars, in filling existing demand 
from buyers. 


AIR SERVICES 


There are at present three civil air lines operating itineraries with the 
mainland. These are the British Overseas Airways Corporation operating 
a through service between Cairo to Ankara which occasionally offers a 
seat to passengers to or from Cyprus, the Middle East Airlines, a Lebanese 
Company operating a service between Haifa, Beirut and Nicosia, and 


the Misr Airline, an Egyptian Company which operates between Cyprus 


and Egypt. The BOAC Teheran-London service via Athens also passes 
through the island once a week in each direction and offers an occasional 
opportunity for a seat. Six hundred and thirty-four civil aircraft landed 
in the island during 1946, as compared with 229 in 1945, disembarking 
1,807 passengers and 6,321 kilograms of goods, and taking on 2,085 
passengers and 5,072 kilograms of goods. Many of the summer visitors 
to the hill resorts from neighbouring countries now travel by air and 
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traffic is at its peak in the holiday season. All civil aircraft now land at 
Nicosia; Larnaca is available for emergency landings only. Most first-class 
(unsurcharged) mail now leaves and arrives by air. 


POSTS 


Fifteen Post Offices with full postal facilities were in operation during 
the year. There were, in addition, postal agencies in almost all villages 
where stamps are sold and posting and delivery of ordinary and registered 
correspondence and parcels undertaken. In a few of the larger village 
postal agencies postal order business is also transacted. Motor mail 
services are run daily between the various towns throughout the year 
and, in the summer season, to the hill resorts. Branch services to the 
villages operate by motor, bicycle, or pack animal. 


BROADCASTING 


There is no broadcasting station in Cyprus. The number of wireless 
receiving licences issued during the year totalled 5,584. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The work of Public Works Department includes the construction and 
repair of all main roads, bridges, Government offices and residences 
throughout the island, the maintenance of harbours and lighthouses, and 
the inspection of all steam boilers. 

The Department also undertakes certain Royal Engineer services in 
the Colony on behalf of the Army, and provides engineering services for 
the Nicosia Water Administration, the Troodos, Platres and Prodhromos 
Summer Resort Development Boards. 

In 1946 the expenditure, including maintenance and new works, amounted 
to £429,250. 

In addition to numerous smaller works, work was continued on two 
major projects, viz. the Kyperounda Sanatorium staff quarters and the 
new boarding house for the Government Secondary School in Nicosia. 


Chapter XII: Archzological Activities 


Tue Department of Antiquities carried out certain supplementary 
excavations at the Neolithic settlement of Khirokitia, where a large part 
of the settlement had been uncovered before the war. The successive 
occupation levels in several of the domed structures were examined and 
a number of graves discovered. Excavations by the Department during 
the war years had been limited to sites where accidental discoveries 
necessitated immediate investigations. The most important of these threw 
new light on the transitional period from the Neolithic to the Copper age 
and revealed, at Ambelikou, evidence regarding the date of the earliest 
copper mining in Cyprus. It is now established that the exploitation 
of the copper ores of the island began in the third millennium B.c. 
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In September 1946, Dr. Claude F. A. Schaeffer resumed, on behalf of 
the French Centre of Scientific Research, his excavations at the important 
Late Bronze Age town site of Engomi. These excavations revealed 
several periods in the occupation of the town, from the Middle Bronze 
Age to the end of the Late Bronze and the establishment of the Achzans. 


Members of the Pennsylvania University Museum Expedition returned 
to Episkopi (Limassol) during the year. They were engaged in studying, 
with a view to publication, the results so far obtained in their excavations 
on the site of Curium. 


In the Cyprus Museum, following the return of the more valuable 
objects removed for safety during the war, rearrangement of the exhibits 
was completed, as far as the existing cases would permit, and an illustrated 
Guide was prepared by the Curator. Acquisitions included two important 
additions to the sculpture collection. 


An exhibition of books from the Loukis Pierides Library donated in 
1942 by Mr Zenon D. Pierides, was held in the Museum in January and 
February. Valuable gifts of books were received during the year from the 
British Council and Mr Rupert Gunnis. A series of lectures on archzolo- 
gical topics was given at the Museum in the last months of the year. 


The small staff retained by the Department for the protection of Ancient 
Monuments throughout the war continued conservation works on a small 
scale in 1946. Apart from minor repairs to State monuments work was 
carried out on behalf of the Archbishopric and other Church Authorities. 
Five ancient churches in the Rizokarpaso area received attention, thanks 
to a donation of £300 from Apostolos Andreas Monastery, which was 
supplemented by an equal grant from the Mersey Committee’s Cyprus 
Monuments Fund and by Government expenditure. The Government 
granted {670 in contributions towards the cost of approved repairs to 
Ancient Monuments in private hands. 


PART III 
Chapter I: Geography and Climate 


GEOGRAPHY 


CYPRUS is situated in the eastern Mediterranean lying 240 miles north 
of Egypt, 60 miles west of the Lebanon, and 40 miles south of Anatolia. 
Its area is 3,584 square miles. The greatest length from east to west is 
140 miles, and greatest breadth from north to south 60 miles. For the 
most part the coastline is indented and rocky, but interspersed are long, 
sandy beaches. The north coast is bordered by a steep, narrow belt of 
limestone mountains, with an average height of 2,000 feet, while in the 
south-west an extensive mountain massif covered with pine, dwarf oak, 
cypress, and cedar, culminates in the 6,400 feet peak of Mt. Olympus 
(Troodos). Between these ranges lies the fertile Mesaoria plain. 


CLIMATE 


In general the climate of Cyprus is dry, sunny and healthy. In summer 
it is varied, hot and dry on the plains, damp on the sea shore and, on the 
hills inland, healthy and bracing. In winter the climate is mild and 
invigorating, and save on the mountains the temperature rarely falls 
below freezing point. The rainy and cool season is from October to 
March. On both plain and hill, except during the occasional wet period, 
rarely lasting beyond a week, a full day’s sunshine is normal. 


Chapter II: History 


THE early history of Cyprus is obscure, but recent research has carried 
it back to the early Neolithic Age, circa 4000 B.c, when a primitive people, 
with weapons and vessels of stone, dwelt in riverside settlements of 
circular huts. Before the introduction of metal, pottery frequently adorned 
with painted decoration of great individuality was in general use. The 
adoption of bronze (3000-2500 B.c.) coincided with the appearance of 
plain red pottery, suggestive of Anatolian origin, of which rock-cut 
tombs of the period have yielded large quantities. 

Cyprus makes its first indisputable appearance in history about the 
year 1500 B.c. after being conquered by Thothmes III. Towards the 
end of the Bronze Age (about the eleventh century B.c.) the Egyptian 
power declined, and Cyprus appears to have been left in isolation. In 
the seventh century B.c. the island was divided into a series of independent 
kingdoms, tributaries of the Assyrian Empire. It was reconquered by 
the Egyptians in the sixth century B.c. and held until 525 B.c. when it 
became absorbed into the Persian Empire. In 500 B.c. a revolt to assist 
the Greeks of the mainland in their struggle against Persia failed, but 
Evagoras, a native-born king, succeeded in the fifth century B.c. in raising 
Cyprus to a position of virtual independence. Evagoras governed with 
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courage, wisdom and success for 37 years, reviving the cause of Hellenism 
and pursuing his task by entirely peaceful means. On his death the island 
again fell into the hands of Persia and subsequently became a part of the 
Empire of Alexander the Great. At the division of the latter Cyprus 
passed to Egypt, became a Roman province in 58 B.c., and on the partition 
of the Roman Empire fell under the rule of the Byzantine Emperor. 

In a.D. 1184 the Governor of Cyprus, Isaac Comnenos, a violent and 
ruffianly tyrant, revolted and maintained his independence until 1191 
when his oppressive rule was brought to an end by Richard Coeur de Lion 
who was then on his way eastward to take part in the Third Crusade. 
Richard sold the island to the Knights Templar, who found themselves 
unable to maintain their new and heavy burden which, at Richard’s wish, 
was acquired by Guy de Lusignan, the titular King of Jerusalem. 
Thereafter the Lusignan dynastry ruled the island until 1489, although 
from 1378 to 1464 -the Genoese republic exercised a suzerainty over a 
part of the kingdom. The 300 years during which it was ruled by the kings 
and queens of the House of Lusignan were the most brilliant epoch in 
the varied history of Cyprus. In every aspect of medieval civilisation 
the little kingdom played a distinguished part; its remarkable achievements 
in every domain of human activity invested it with an importance among 
the nations of Europe wholly out of proportion to its small size and 
population. Its constitution was the model of that of the medieval feudal 
State; its laws, as embodied in the ‘“‘Assizes of Jerusalem’, a pattern of 
medieval jurisprudence. In the abbey of Bella Paise, in the cathedrals 
of Nicosia and Famagusta, and in the castles of St. Hilarion, Buffavento, 
and Kantara, it could boast rare and beautiful examples of medieval 
architecture. The rich merchants of Famagusta were wont, we are told, 
to give to their daughters, on their marriage, jewels more precious “que 
toutes les parures de la reine de France”. 


In 1489 Cyprus fell to the Republic of Venice, who held it until it was 
wrested from them by the Turks in 1571, in the sultanate of Selim II. 
The Government of Venice was little more than a military occupation 
and, as no measures for its proper maintenance were taken, the prosperity 
of the island visibly declined throughout this period. Trade languished, 
manufacture almost ceased, landowners abandoned their property, schools 
closed, the population emigrated, cultivation was neglected, the streams 
were allowed to overflow and form infectious marshes, and the national 
wealth rapidly diminished. 

The Turkish conquest was welcomed by many of the Cypriot peasantry, 
who had so suffered from the neglect and tyranny of Venice. Indeed, 
under the Turkish regitne serfdom disappeared, the Orthodox Arch- 
bishopric was restored after having been in abeyance since about 1275, 
and the Christian population was granted a large measure of autonomy. 
The power and authority which passed into the Archbishop’s hands were 
particularly significant. The original cause which brought the Orthodox 
prelates out of their previous obscurity was the desire of the central 
Government in Constantinople to devise some local check upon its 
extortionate and not always submissive local officers; but in later times 
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the influence gradually acquired by them had become so paramount 
that the Turks became alarmed. In 1821, the archbishop, bishops, and 
leading personages of the Orthodox community were arrested and executed 
on the charge of conspiring with the insurgents in Greece, then struggling 
for their independence. 

In 1878 the island passed under the administration of Great Britain, 
although nominally it was still Ottoman tertitory and its inhabitants 
Ottoman subjects, and, on the outbreak of war with Turkey in 1914, it 
was annexed to the British Crown. The annexation was formally 
recognised by Turkey under the Treaty of Lausanne, and in 1925 Letters 
Patent formally elevating Cyprus to the status of a Crown Colony were 
issued under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom. 

The British occupation of Cyprus found a country that had suffered 
grievously from centuries of exploitation and neglect. The forests had 
become devastated by unrestricted felling, firing and grazing; the soil 
had eroded, the rivers dried up; roads worthy of the name were almost 
non-existent; the harbours were quite unsuitable for trading; medical 
services were an unknown thing and there was no regulated educational 
system. The following paragraphs are designed to give an account, in very 
brief outline, of the steps taken during the 68 years which have elapsed 
since the occupation to remedy these defects, and of the results achieved. - 

What remained of the once extensive and beautiful forests of Cyprus 
after the ravages of shipbuilders, the reckless felling for the supply of fuel 
during the Turkish administration, and the destruction wrought by 
fires and goat grazing, the Forest Department has undertaken to preserve 
and develop. The progress made is truly remarkable; some 280 miles of 
forest roads, opening up the whole forest area, have been constructed; 
permanent stations in the forests have been erected for the staff who 
previously had to sleep in villages or under canvas; there are now three 
major forest station headquarters with up-to-date buildings, and 161 
rest houses linked together by a comprehensive telephone system of over 
300 miles of line; all the main mountain tops are manned by special 
fire guards equipped with modern instruments, so that the position of a 
fire can be located with precision. Nor has the Department restricted 
its activities to preventive measures. Considerable reafforestation work 
has been carried out, and the programme continues to make steady progress. 
About 44,000 donums of burnt or cut forest have been replanted, 9,000 
donums sown, and 42 miles of road and railside plantations made. 
Simultaneously, steps have been taken for the gradual elimination of 
goats from the forests by way of cash payments; 330 square miles of forest 
lands have already been freed in this way. 

The progress in agriculture has been no less important. The primitive 
methods of tilling the ground have given way to more scientific methods | 
introduced by the Department of Agriculture, with the result that 
production has gone up appreciably. Particular attention has been given 
by the Department to the cultivation of suitable varieties of crops and 
to the proper inspection and grading of produce for export. Much has 
also been done to stimulate interest in soil conservation. The most 
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important contribution towards agricultural progress has been, however, 
the construction of irrigation works from which some 150,000 donums 
of land have benefited. To enable farmers to procure loans on reasonable 
terms and to market their produce easily, Co-operative Credit Societies 
were established some years ago which, through skilful guidance, have 
now developed on sound lines to a powerful organisation that will have 
an important part to play in the future development of the island’s 
chief industry. The Department has also done everything possible to 
improve the quality of the country’s livestock, which is at present superior 
to that usually found in countries of the Middle East, and to eliminate 
animal diseases which formerly took a high toll of the island’s animal 
population. For example, losses from anthrax which formerly amounted 
to about £25,000 a year have now dropped to less than £300. 


The above facilities would, however, have been of little value to farmers 
if steps had not at the same time been taken to provide proper roads 
connecting the villages with the main towns. The magnitude of this task 
can only be appreciated when account is taken of the fact that only one 
road passable for carriage traffic existed in 1878, namely the road 
connecting Nicosia with Larnaca. The remaining roads were mere tracks, 
only fit for mule and camel traffic. There are now over 750 miles of 
asphalt roads connecting all the principal towns and villages and about 
1,200 miles of secondary village roads. | | 

Much important and costly work has been performed in improving 
the harbours of the island, which were merely open roadsteads, and 
providing adequate export facilities. 

Good progress has also been made in the social welfare field. From a 
pestilential spot, as the island was stated to be in former days, it has been 
transferred into as healthy and as pleasant a place as may be found in 
the Mediterranean. The incidence of malaria, which was one of the chief 
obstacles to the progress of the rural areas, has been greatly reduced 
and the time of its complete eradication is not far distant; modern 
hospitals and other institutions have been established in the towns, and 
medical and sanitary services provided in the rural areas through the 
agency of a staff of specialist officers. Great enthusiasm for education, 
both elementary and secondary, has been the natural corollary of the 
improved material conditions; at the moment there are some 700 
elementary schools catering for nearly 55,000 children, and 28 secondary 
schools with a total attendance of 7,500 — and these numbers are steadily 
rising. Labour conditions have been improved out of all recognition 
through the organisation of the trade unions and the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for the regulation of hours of employment, fixing minimum 
wages, inquiry into industrial disputes, payment of compensation in 
case of accident, etc. 

The present condition is one of general prosperity. This is reflected 
in the improved standard of living, enhanced wages, the large amounts 
of money in circulation and in banks, and the great increase in imports 
and exports. If further proof of the country’s material and educational 
advancement were necessary, the number of newspapers in circulation 
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should provide an eloquent one; in all, 40 papers and periodicals are 
now published, whereas not a single printing press could be found in the 
island in 1878. 


Chapter III: Administration 


AFTER the occupation of the island by Great Britain a change was made 
in the system of government, by the establishment in 1882 of a constitution 
based on the electoral principle. Government previously had been despotic, 
and although the mass of the people were illiterate and there was no 
tradition of self-government, the new constitution created, besides an 
Executive Council to advise the High Commissioner, a Legislative Council 
under the Presidency of the High Commissioner with six official non- 
elected members and 12 elected members, three of whom were elected 
by the Moslem inhabitants and nine by the non-Moslem. In 1925, when 
the island became a Crown Colony, the Legislative Council was enlarged 
by the addition of three officially nominated members and three elected 
members. | 

Consequent upon the disturbances which occurred throughout the 
island in 1931 as a consequence of the movement for union with Greece, 
the Government was reconstituted without a Legislative Council, and the 
legislative authority, subject to the power of His Majesty to disallow local 
legislation or to legislate for the Colony by Order in Council, was entrusted 
to the Governor. The Executive Council was retained. The function 
of the Council, which consists of four official members and three non- 
official members (one of whom is a Moslem) appointed by the Governor, 
is principally to advise the Governor on new legislation, and on the 
exercise of the powers granted to the Governor in Council under existing — 
Laws. 

Since 1933 an Advisory Council has been established which is now 
composed of four official members and nine non-official members appointed 
by the Governor. The Advisory Council meets under the chairmanship 
of the Governor. It has no legislative powers, but is consulted by 
Government on legislative and other measures, and so functions as a means 
whereby persons fitted by character and attainments for the task, may 
formally advise Government on the Colony’s requirements. The Annual 
Estimates of the Colony are examined and discussed in Advisory Council 
before submission to the Secretary of State. 

In October 1946, the Secretary of State for the Colonies announced 
the intention to call together a Consultative Assembly drawn from 
representative elements in the island to consider the framing of proposals 
for constitutional reform including the re-establishment of a central 
legislature. It is hoped that the result will be the creation of a Council 
which will bring representative Cypriots into full consultation with 
Government in conducting their local affairs. 

The affairs of the villages which number altogether 618 are managed 
by Village Commissions appointed by the Governor.; Each Village . 
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Commission consists of one Mukhtar (Headman) who acts as President 
and four Azas (elders). Separate Village Commissions are appointed to 
represent the Moslem and Christian communities. 


In villages the work of the Mukhtar with the advice and assistance of 
the Azas is generally to keep the peace and, as the local representative 
of the Government, to assist in the work of administration, to register 
births and deaths, to issue certificates of ownership of movable or 
immovable properties, to conduct sales of immovable property in execution 
of judgment or mortgage debts, to supervise rural constables (appointed 
for the protection of crops and animals), to estimate or appoint arbitrators 
to estimate damage or destruction to agricultural property, by animals 
or persons unknown, for the purpose of assessing compensation to be 
paid by the village, to supervise and have the general management of 
schools in the village subject to the directions of the Education Department, 
and to prepare estimates of and assess on the inhabitants of the village 
the cost of the schools each year (excluding the salaries of the teachers, 
which are paid direct by the Education Department). 


In addition to performing the abovementioned duties, Village Com- 
missions in those villages to which the Public Health (Villages) Laws have 
been applied (the majority of villages) authorise numerous works affecting 
the public health such as the erection of markets and slaughter houses, 
the lighting and watering of streets, the removal of manure, the regulation 
of any trade or business injurious to public health, the protection of 
water supplies from contamination, and the imposition of fees and rates 
for the purpose of carrying out such works. 


There are eleven summer resorts in all of which, except two which 
have not grown from villages, Village Commissions hold office; but the 
general administration of each, which is necessarily closely connected 
with the development of the tourist attractions of the resort, is entrusted 
to a separate Development Board under the chairmanship of the 
Commissioner of the District. Each Development Board has powers 
similar to those of a Village Commission under the Public Health 
(Villages) Laws, but more extensive. 


Fifteen Municipal Corporations have been established under the 
Municipal Corporations Laws. Each has a Municipal Council composed 
of a Mayor with from 6 to 12 Councillors elected by a general vote of 
the male population over the age of 21. The proportion of Moslem to 
Orthodox-Christian Councillors is as far as possible the same as the 
proportion of Moslem to Orthodox-Christian inhabitants in the munici- 
pality. In addition to the Municipal Councils, the towns have in each 
quarter a Village Commission with similar powers and duties to those 
of a Village Commission in a village to which the Public Health (Villages) 
Laws have not been applied. 

Municipal Councils have a similar status to that of Municipal Councils 
in the United Kingdom. They do not, however, make any contribution 
to the maintenance of the police. Generally speaking, they are responsible 
for conservancy and the preservation of public health and safety within 
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the municipal limits. They contribute towards the cost of maintenance 
of public hospitals, and of infant welfare centres. Their powers include 
borrowing money for compulsorily acquiring land for purposes of public 
utility, making by-laws, undertaking or assisting charitable or educational 
schemes, and stablishing markets and parks or other places of recreation. 

The more important of the powers of Municipal Councils are exercised 
subject to the approval of the Governor or of the Governor in Council. 


In each of the six district towns resides the Commissioner of the District; 
he is the local representative of Government responsible for the general 
supervision of the work of municipalities and villages, and for assisting 
and advising Village Commissions and Municipal Councils in ne 
performance of their duties. 

Besides the Village Commissions, Boards and Councils sentenced 
above, each District has a District Council with the Commissioner of the 
District as Chairman, and, as members, the Sheri (Moslem Sacred Law) 
Judge, a person to represent the Orthodox-Christian community of the 
District and six other persons appointed by the Governor. These District 
Councils are advisory bodies consulted by the Commissioners on various 
administrative questions, especially those affecting the rural population 
of their Districts. 


Chapter IV: Weights and Measures 


‘CAPACITY 
2 pints = 1 quart 
2$ quarts = 1 Cyprus litre 
4 quarts = 1 gallon 
8 gallons = 1 kile 
9 quarts = 1 kouza liquid 
16 kouzas = 1 load } ee 
WEIGHT 
400 drams = 1 oke 
1 oke = 2¢ lb. 
14 okes = 1 Cyprus litre 
5 okes = 1 stone 
44 okes == 1 kantar 
180 okes = 1 Aleppo kantar . 
800 okes = 1 ton | 
3 LENGTH 
12 inches = 1 foot 
2 feet = | pic 
3 feet = 1 yard 
33 pics = 1 chain 
- 2,640 pics ©-= 1 mile 
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LAND MEASURE 


1 donum = 60 pics = 40 yards square (40/121sts of an acre) 
1,936 donums = 1 square mile | 
3025 donums = 1 acre 


Chapter V: Newspapers and Periodicals 


THE following is a list of the main newspapers and periodicals published 
in Cyprus in 1946: 
NEWSPAPERS 
English 
Cyprus Mail (daily) 
Cypriot (weekly) 
Greek 
Anexartitos (daily) 
Apostratos (weekly) 
Athletismos (weekly) 
Chronos (weekly) 
Democrates (daily) 
Eleftherta (daily) 
Eleftheros Typos (daily) 
Ephimeris (weekly) 
Esperini (daily) 
Laikon Vima (bi-weekly) 
Nea Polititkt Epitheorisis (weekly) 
Neos Kypriakos Phylax (daily) 
Paratiritis (weekly) 
Paphos (weekly) 
Phone-tis-Kyprou (weekly) 
Ta Grammata (weekly) 
Turkish 
 Atesh (daily) 
Halkin Sesi (daily) 
Hur Soz (daily) 
Inkilap (weekly) 
Soz (daily) 
PERIODICALS 
English 
Cyprus Review 
Greek 
Agapi (monthly) 
Agonistis (fortnightly) 
Christiantkt Anayennisis (fortnightly) 
Elpis (monthly) 
Kypriaka Grammata (bi-monthly) 
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PERIODICALS (continued) 


Kypriopoullo (monthly) 
Morphosis (monthly) 


Paphos Literary Magazine (once every three months) 


Turkish 
Dunya (monthly) 
Egitim (monthly) 
Islam Yolu (fortnightly) | 
Ocak (monthly) 


Chapter VI: Bibliography 
GENERAL 


A ten-year Programme of Development for Cyprus. Nicosia, 1946. 

The Cyprus Government’s plan for expanding agricultural, medical, 
educational and other services with a view to the economic development 
of the Colony and the social welfare of its inhabitants. The cost of the 
schemes outlined is £6,000,000 in round figures. 

JEFFERY, G. An attempt at a Bibliography of Cyprus. Nicosia, 1929. 

A new edition with additions of the Bibliography originally compiled 
by C. D. Cobham. Arranged alphabetically under authors. 
Mancolan, L. and H. The Island of Cyprus. An illustrated Guide and 
Handbook. Nicosia, 1947. 

Designed for visitors, it gives prominence to antiquities and places of 
interest, but also covers such subjects as trade and industries. 
Storrs, Sir R. and O’BrRIEN, B. J. The Handbook of Cyprus. London, 
1930. 

The ninth edition of the official Handbook of the Colony. 
SURRIDGE, B. J. A Survey of Rural Life in Cyprus. Nicosia. 

Though it depicts conditions which have improved immensely since 
it was written, this survey still has value as a record of basic factors in 
village life. 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 


Casson, S. Ancient Cyprus. London, 1937. 

A short summary of the results of archeological exploration covering 
the period down to classical times. 

Dixalos, P. A Guide to the Cyprus Museum. Nicosia, 1947. 

Serves also an an introduction to the archeology of the island. 
Gunnis, R. Historic Cyprus. A Guide to tts towns and villages, monasteries 
and castles. London, 1936. 

Deals mainly with medieval remains. The section on the villages is 
particularly useful as a guide to little-known churches, their wall paintings 
and icons. 

Hackett, J. .A History of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus. London, 1901. 

A full and authoritative account which closes with the commencement 
of the British occupation. 
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HILL, Sir G. A History of Cyprus. Vol. I. Cambridge, 1940. 

The first volume of a detailed and authoritative history of the island 
from the earliest times to the present day. It covers the period from 
prehistoric times down to a.p. 1191. Gives full references to earlier 
literature. Two further volumes are in preparation. 

_ JEFFERY, G. A Description of the Historic Monuments of Cyprus. Nicosia, 
1918. 

Contains the best illustrated account in English of the island’s Gothic 
and Renaissance architecture. 

Luxe, H. C. Cyprus under the Turks, 1571-1878. Oxford, 1921. 

Pending publication of Vol. III of Sir George Hill’s History, the best 
account of the Turkish period. 

NEwMAN, P. A short History of Cyprus. London, 1940. 

Written primarily for use in schools. A very readable summary useful 

for those in search of an introduction to the subject. 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTS AND MINERALS 


Report of the Land Utilization Committee. Nicosia, 1946. 
Deals with the main cause of land degradation and soil erosion, and 
contains proposals for better land utilization. 

BELLaMy, C. V. and JukEs-BRowNn, A. Geology of Cyprus. Plymouth. 
The only published account of Cyprus geology; now out of date. 
Cu tis, C. G. and Epce, A. B. Report on the Cupriferous Deposits of Cyprus. 

London, 1927. 
RAEBURN, C. Water Supply in Cyprus. Nicosia, 1945 (Second, revised 
edition). 

Covers domestic supply, irrigation and research for water. 


MAPS 
(Obtainable from the Director of Land Registration and Surveys, Nicosia) 
Lithographed maps Price 
Scale Date Unmounted Mounted 
8 p s p 
Cyprus — Motor Map 1 : 506,880 1946 — 3 0 
(Contoured and ay) 
‘Troodos and Hill Resorts 1: 63,360 1946 — 3 
iene ea 
Kyrenia and Environs 1 : 63,360 1931 1 3 2 0 
Larnaca District Diagram 1 : 63,360 1937 2 44 4 0 
Nicosia District Diagram 1 : 63,360 1938 3 6 5.3. 
Cyprus (16 sheets) 1 : 50,000 1946 4 0 per sheet 
Famagusta and Varosha 8” to 1 mile 1938 1 2 
Nicosia Town and Environs 8” to 1 mile 1944 2 0 3 0 
Geological Map of Cyprus }” to 1 mile 1946 5 0 — 


Folded copies of above maps are available. 


Large scale Topographical and Cadastral Sunprints, covering the whole 
island, also towns and villages, are obtainable. 
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